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®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  The  Only  Independent  Weekly  Journal  of  Neivspapering 


Police  officer  Frank  Hardcastle  walks  his  beat  in  Muskogee,  Okla. 


Rescuing  a  neighborhood  at  risk 

A  police  scanner  crackled  about 
10  p.m.:  A  woman  driving 
through  a  run-down  neigh¬ 
borhood  reported  that  her  wind¬ 
shield  had  been  smashed. 

“What  was  she  doing  driving 
through  that  neighborhood  at 
night?”  a  police  officer  asked. 

Why  should  any  neighborhood  in 
Muskogee  be  unsafe  at  night,  the 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix 
staff  asked. 

The  newspaper  began  investigating 
what  city  leaders  had  ignored:  drive- 
by  shootings,  random  gunfire,  crack 
houses,  gang  fights.  Reporters  and 
photographers  walked  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  block  by  block.  Residents 
spoke  with  candor. 

The  Phoenix  published  “Neigh¬ 
borhood  at  Risk,”  stories  exposing 

e>6A^^IEIT 


the  problems  and  suggesting 
solutions. 

Police  agreed  to  many  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  recommendations.  Squad-car 
patrols  were  increased.  Foot  beats 
were  revived.  A  task  force  tracked 
offenders.  Police  held  daily 
neighborhood  vigils. 

Four  months  later,  the  strategy 
is  working.  “This  looks  like  the 
safest  neighborhood  in  Muskogee 
now,”  an  apartment  owner  told  a 
Phoenix  reporter. 

The  Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix 
aggressively  examined  a  problem  and 
helped  solve  it.  The  newspaper  pro¬ 
vided  outstanding  community  leader¬ 
ship  —  and,  in  doing  so,  achieved 
a  key  element  of  NEWS  2000,  the 
Gannett  program  to  focus  on  the 
changing  needs  of  readers. 

NEWS 


Pro-Woman 

Frqdita 


o^Woman 


VV  hen  the  son  of  Phyllis  Schlafly,  a  vocal  exponent  of 
"family  values,"  decided  to  go  public  with  the  fact  that 
he’s  gay,  he  knew  it  would  make  headlines.  In  election 
year  '92,  this  family  rift  personifies  a  national  dispute. 

John  Schlafly  decided  to  give  his  story  to  The 
Examiner,  because  he  felt  this  newspaper  would  present 
his  views  with  context.  He  knew  the  Examiner's  record 
for  full  and  fair  reporting  on  the  issues  of  gay  and 
lesbian  people  in  American  society. 

The  story  did  make  headlines,  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Newsweek,  newspapers  across  the  country  and  on  ABC, 
CBS  and  NBC  news. 

They  all  read  it  here  first. 


"Schlafly's  Son:  Out  of  the 
GOP  Closer-  NEWSWEEK 
"  Long  before  ’family  values' 
became  an  election-year  mantra 
for  the  Republican  Party,  Phyllis 
Schlafly  was  a  frontline  soldier 
for  the  conservative  social 
agenda....  But  last  week  her 
41 -year-old  son  confirmed  that 
Schlafly's  own  family  life  has 
been  something  less  than  the 
Ozzie  and  Harriet  ideal  so 
righteously  extolled  by  con¬ 
servatives.  In  an  interview  with 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner..." 


These  Food  Journalists 
Get  Four  Stars 

The  1992  Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association 

Award  Winners 


Newspapers  under  200,000 
daily  circulation 

BEST  SECTION: 

1.  Indianapolis  News  (Patty  Denton) 

2.  Oakland  Tribune  (Paula  Hamilton) 

3.  Palm  Beach  Post  (Jan  Norris) 

Honorable  mention:  Daily  Breeze  (Charles  Britton), 
Austin  American-Statesman  (Kitty  Crider) 


NEWS  REPORTING 

1 .  Graham  Vink  (The  Spokesman-Review) 

2.  Jay  Blucher  (Anchorage  Daily  News) 

3.  Belinda  Hulin-Salkin  (The  Florida  Times  Union) 
Honorable  mention:  Ron  Krueger  (Flint  Journal), 
Alyson  Pytte  (Anchorage  Daily  News) 


FEATURE  WRITING 

1 .  Ted  Whipp  (The  Windsor  Star) 

2.  Kitty  Crider  (Austin  American-Statesman) 

3.  Chris  Christensen  (Press  Telegram) 
Honorable  mention:  Paula  Hamilton  (Oakland 
Tribune),  Chris  Christensen  (Press  Telegram) 


COLUMNS 

1 .  Jann  Malone  (Richmond  Times-Dispatch) 

2.  Olivia  Wu  (Daily  Herald) 

3.  Lee  Aschoff  (The  Milwaukee  Sentinel) 
Honorable  mention:  Madeline  Davidson  (Fresno 
Bee),  Gail  Cissna  (Frederick  News-Post) 


SERIES 

1.  Tommy  C.  Simmons  (The  Advocate) 

2.  Belinda  Hulin-Salkin  (The  Florida  Times-Union) 

3.  Jann  Malone  (Richmond  Times) 


Newspapers  with  200,000 
daily  circulation  and  over 

BEST  SECTION 

1 .  The  Atlanta  Journal  -  Constitution  (Susan  Puckett) 

2.  The  Miami  Herald  (Felicia  Gressette) 

3.  The  Oregonian  (Ginger  Johnston) 

Honorable  mention:  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
(Dotty  Griffith),  The  Orlando  Sentinel  (Heather 
McPherson) 

NEWS  REPORTING 

1 .  Dan  Puzo  (Los  Angeles  Times) 

2.  Stephanie  Turner  (San  Francisco  Chronicle) 

3.  Dan  Puzo  (Los  Angeles  Times) 

Honorable  mention:  Tom  Sietsema 

(San  Francisco  Chronicle),  Caroline  E.  Mayer 
(Washington  Post) 

FEATURE  WRITING 

1 .  Cara  de  Silva  (Newsday) 

2.  Suzanne  Martinson  (Pittsburgh  Press) 

3.  Patricia  Myers  (Arizona  Republic/Phoenix 
Gazette) 

Honorable  mention:  Ruth  Reichl  (Los  Angeles 
Times),  Linda  Giuca  (Hartford  Courant) 

COLUMNS 

1 .  Ruth  Reichl  (Los  Angeles  Times) 

2.  Rob  Kasper  (Baltimore  Sun) 

3.  Jonathan  Susskind  (Seattle  Post-Intelligencer) 
Honorable  mention:  Jonathan  Gold  (Los  Angeles 
Times),  Steven  Raichien  (freelance  writer) 

SERIES 

1 .  Charlotte  Balcomb  Lane  (The  Orlando  Sentinel) 

2.  Joe  Crea  (The  Orange  County  Register) 

3.  Jane  Freiman  (Newsday) 

Honorable  mention:  JeanMarie  Brownson 
(Chicago  Tribune) 


The  Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association  was  formed  in  1974 
to  encourage  communication  among  food  journalists,  to  uphold  and  foster  professional 
and  ethical  standards,  to  increase  members’  knowledge  about  food  and  to  promote  a  better 
imderstanding  among  all  journalists  about  what  good  food  reporting  is. 


For  information  about  the  1 993  contest,  contact:  Carol  DeMasters,  38309  Genesee  Lake  Road,  Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin  53066.  (414)  965-3251 . 
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FOOD  EDITORS 
AND  WRITERS 
ASSOCIATION 
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OCTOBER 

28 — Newspaper  Features  Council,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Pointe 
Hilton  Resort  at  Squaw  Peak,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

28>3 1  — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  An¬ 
nual  Convention,  The  Pointe  Hilton  Resort  at  Squaw  Peak,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

29>30 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Board  Meet¬ 
ing,  The  Ahwahnee  Hotel,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. 

30*  11/1  — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  East¬ 
ern  Region  Conference,  The  Mount  Mansfield  Resort,  Stowe,  Vt. 

NOVEMBER 

5- y — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  The  Hilton 
Hotel,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

6- y — Investigative  Rejxirters  and  Editors,  Student  and  Professional 
Conferences,  The  Stouffer  Tower  City  Plaza  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
11-1 4 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

1  2- 1  5 — American  Advertising  Federation,  Western  Advertising 
Leadership  Conference,  Ceasar’s  Palace  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

1  2“  1  S — Singles  Press  Association,  Fall  Conference,  The  Howard 
Johnson  Hotel  and  Conference  Center,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

1  2- 1  ^ — Southern  Newspapier  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  The  Boca  Raton  Resort  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

1  B>2 1  — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Conference,  The  Hilton 
Hawaiian  Village,  Waikiki,  Hawaii. 

1  8*2 1  — Society  of  Professional  journalists.  Annual  Conference, 
The  Stouffer  Harbor  Plaza  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

OCTOBER 

28*3 1  — Newspaper  Association  of  America/Newspaper  Personnel 
Relations  Association,  Newspaper  Training  and  Organizational  Devel¬ 
opment  Conference,  The  Peabody  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

3 1  — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Workshop,  The  Pointe  Hilton  Resort 
at  Squaw  Peak,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

NOVEMBER 

4— 6 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Building  and  Managing 
the  Human  Resources  Function,”  The  Adam’s  Mark,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5 —  New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Yellow  Pages  Workshop, 
The  Marriott  Hotel,  Worcester,  Mass. 

6 —  New  England  Newspaper  Association/New  England  Association  of 
Circulation  Executives,  ABC  Recordkeeping  Workshop,  The  Radisson 
Heritage  Hotel,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

8- 1  1  — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Leadership  in  the  News¬ 
room”  Workshop,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

15-1  8 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Leadership  in  Opera¬ 
tions/Production”  Workshop,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
1  5-2 1  — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Executives  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

29-12/4—  American  Press  Institute,  Management  Skills  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

29-12/5  — American  Press  Institute,  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 
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When  we  introduced  our  first  desktop  Lower  price.  Faster  scanning.  Optional  (516)  547-4355.  Or  call  1-800-52-NIK0N 


scanner,  we  set  a  standard  by  which  all  12-bil  operation.  Your  choice  of  GPIB  or  for  the  nearest  dealer, 
others  are  judged.  Now,  with  the  Nikon  SCSI  Interfaces.  A  complete  selection  of 
LS-3510AF,  we’ve  managed  to  set  film  holders  including  ones  for  tree-rotation 
an  even  higher  standard  by  bringing  you  a  and  strip  film.  At  a  lower  price.  Nikon.  Our 
better,  faster  35mm  scanner.  For  less.  standards  are  hard  to  beat. 

Better  control.  First  we  improved  color  For  more  information,  write  or  call: 
scanning  capability.  The  LS-^10AF  offers  Nikon  Electronic  Imaging,  Dept.  B2,  101 
you  the  option  of  either  standard  8-bit  or  Cleveland  Avenue,  Bayshore,  NY  11706, 
true  12-bit  scanning  for  even  greater  color 
resolution. 


Bundled  witti  PholoStyler 


for  Windows  3.0 ^pli 


cations:  Photoshop  or 


ColorStudio  for  MAC 


applications. 


Next,  we  added  Autofocus 


which  automatically  pro 


vides  the  sharpest  image  for 


each  scan  regardless  of  the 


type  of  mount  used.  The  scan 


ner  also  adapts  to  a 


each  manufacturers 


film  as  it's  first  scanned.  Then  it  automati 
catty  corrects  lor  gamma  and  color  balance 
and  stores  all  that  information  in  its  memo 
ry.  A  feature  available  only  from  Nikon. 
Faster  scans.  With  the  LS-3510AF, 
you  can  complete  an  8.3MB  (2048  x  1365 
pixels)  scan  suitable  for  full 
page,  133  line  screen 
reproduction  including 
Autolocus  and  other 
corrections  in  under 
110  seconds. 


THE  LS-3510AF  SCANNER. 

A  higheXstandard  of 

QUALITY,  SPEED 
AND  ECONOMY. 


New  SCSI  Interface. 

A  SCSI  interface  is  now 
available  for  direct  connec¬ 
tion  to  a  variety  of  desktop 
computers  and  workstations. 

Automatic  Operation.  For  high  volume 
scanning  requiring  unattended  operation, 
an  optionai  Auto-feeder  is  available.  It  can 
scan  up  to  300  slides  unattended. 


k 

BLBCTROMIC  IMAGING 


PholoStyler,  Windows,  Photoshop,  ColorSludio.  Mecinlosh  are  Iradernarksol  their  respective  companies. 


©1991  Nikon.  Inc. 
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Clinton  than  Bush  and  Perot. 
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campaign. 
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New  Technology  for 
A  Proven  Performer! 

No  Other  inserting  machine  can  match  the  record  compiled  by  the  Muller  Martini  227. 
This  industry  workhorse,  now  part  of  GMA's  technologically  advanced  family  of 
Integrated  Inserting  Systems,  has  earned  its  well-deserved  reputation. 

In  direct  inserting,  pre-inserting,  and  TMC  programs,  the  227  performs  with  distinction 
in  hundreds  of  newspaper  mailrooms.  With  its  ability  to  work  with  tabloids,  broadsheets, 
quarter  folds,  and  comics,  this  veteran  outranks  all  its  challengers.  With  a  machine 
speed  of  14,000  copies  per  hour,  the  227  delivers  up  to  8  inserts,  combining  a  variety  of 
diverse  products.  Misses  and  multiples  can  also  be  repaired  or  rejected. 

GMA’s  new,  227-based  JET  Inserter  offers  PC-based  production  control  capabilities, 
and  will  accommodate  up  to  1 8  inserts.  Orders  for  data  management,  downstream  copy 
control,  and  selective  inserting  by  zone  are  easily  entered  from  the  keyboard. 

GMA's  traditional  focus  on  product  innovation  and  new  technology  now  extends  to  these 
proven  Muller  Martini  inserter  products,  which  complement  a  research  and  development 
program  recognized  as  the  best  in  the  industry.  Contact  your  GMA  Sales  Representative 
for  complete  details  on  this  expanded  line  of  post-press  performers. 


The  Leader  in  Integrated  Inserting  SystenK 

Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales  Manufacturing  and  Engineering 

1 1  Main  Street  2980  Avenue  B 

SouthboroMA  01772  Bethlehem  PA  18017 

Telephone:  508-481  -8562  Telephone:  21 5-694-9494 

Fax:  508-485-2060  Fax:  215-694-0776 


Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
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®The  Fourth  Estate 

Libel  act  unconstitutional 

WE  JOIN  THE  ranks  of  those  critics  of  the  proposed  Uniform  Defamation  Act 
who  say  it  is  unconstitutional. 

After  three  years  the  drafting  committee  has  come  forth  with  a  measure  that  /or- 
bids  publication,  which  is  strictly  taboo  under  the  First  Amendment.  The  expedited 
trial  clause  would  prohibit  publication  of  additional  stories  while  a  libel  case  is 
pending.  Anyone  claiming  libel  or  defamation  would  censor  the  press  under  that 
definition. 

The  act  would  create  a  new  vindication  lawsuit  which  would  allow  com¬ 
plainants  to  seek  adjudication  on  the  falsity  of  an  assertion  in  exchange  for  giving 
up  the  right  to  seek  punitive  damages. 

Excessive  punitive  damage  awards  have  become  commonplace  in  libel  judg¬ 
ments  these  days.  However,  rather  than  aiding  the  press  by  reducing  those  judg¬ 
ments,  this  provision  for  vindication  lawsuits  would  only  increase  the  quantity  of 
suits  brought  against  media.  Legal  fees  would  skyrocket  and  probably  not  do  a 
thing  to  reduce  the  sizeable  punitive  awards. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  be  a  boon  to  lawyers.  A  finalized  draft  is  supposed 
to  be  presented  to  the  full  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  in  mid- 1993  for  further  debate.  If  it  is  adopted,  then  each  commission 
will  begin  the  procedures  for  trying  to  get  enactment  in  state  legislatures,  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  start  adopting  it,  there  will  be  no  uniformity  until  all  50  have  endorsed 
it.  It  will  be  years  before  there  is  any  more  uniformity  than  now  and,  at  what  price? 

We  don’t  know  who  started  this  search  for  a  uniform  defamation  law  but  it  has 
been  three  years  in  the  process.  The  Washington  Post  told  the  drafting  committee 
recently:  “There  is  no  apparent  demand  for  unity  in  the  area  of  defamation  law.  If 
anyone  had  an  interest  in  uniformity,  it  would  be  the  press,  which  may  be  subject 
to  suit  under  the  laws  of  the  numerous  states. 

“But  the  press  is  not  clamoring  for  uniformity,  and  has  no  interest  in  achieving 
uniformity  of  the  kind  that  the  proposed  act  would  achieve.” 

There  is  a  need  to  reform  the  libel  laws  in  the  area  of  punitive  and  presumed 
damages,  which  are  being  used  mainly  to  punish  the  press,  as  this  newspaper  and 
others  pointed  out  to  the  committee.  But  this  reform  does  not  seem  to  be  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  drafting  committee. 

The  danger  of  the  uniformity  sought  here  is  that  it  makes  it  easier  to  sue  the 
press,  harass  and  intimidate  it,  and  possibly  muzzle  it.  There  is  no  provision  ex¬ 
pressly  assuring  freedom  of  expression. 


Presidential  poll 

ACCORDING  TO  E&P’S  quadrennial  poll  of  newspaper  editorial  endorsements 
for  presidential  candidates,  more  daily  newspapers  with  more  daily  circulation  are 
endorsing  the  Democratic  candidate  than  the  Republican.  This  is  the  first  time 
this  has  happened  since  Lyndon  Johnson  received  more  endorsements  than  Barry 
Goldwater  in  1964  and  only  the  second  time  since  1940.  Also,  there  are  more 
newspapers  in  the  undecided  or  undeclared  column  this  year  than  ever  before,  and 
the  percentage  of  dailies  in  that  column  is  higher.  The  myth  of  a  predominantly 
Republican  press  is  being  challenged. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Takes  exception  with  word  usage 


WITH  ALL  THE  invective  on  tap,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  why  so  resourceful  a 
writer  as  Jimmy  Breslin  (as  quoted  in 
Tony  Case’s  story,  Oct.  10)  called  Mike 
Oreskes,  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  a  “bindle  stiff.” 

Breslin  might  well  consider  Oreskes  a 
bum  (among  other  things)  but,  apart 
from  a  certain  archaic  charm,  stiff  of  any 
sort  does  not  seem  to  be  the  mot  juste. 

Surely,  if  the  Times  sanitized  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  that  disgraceful  September  po¬ 
licemen’s  riot  in  New  York,  there  are 
ample  grounds  for  denunciation  and,  if 
Oreskes  detailed  five  reporters  to 
hound  Breslin,  he  has  a  right  to  get  per¬ 
sonal  about  it. 

However,  Breslin’s  fame  is  as  a 
writer.  As  such,  he  should  select  words 
for  their  meaning,  not  for  their  sound, 
and  “bindle  stiff’  does  not  mean  what 
Breslin  seems  to  think  it  does.  In  the 
patois  of  the  hobo  jungles,  missions, 
flophouses  and  skid  rows  of  the  1920s 
through  1960s,  the  word  “stiff’  meant  a 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YfARS  AGO  ...  The  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  is  consid¬ 
ering  a  ban  on  cross-hauling  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  save  tires,  fuel,  etc.  Beer 
is  the  first  commodity  being  consid¬ 
ered.  The  ODT  commissioner  be¬ 
lieves  that  merchandise  should  be 
sold  in  proximity  to  the  point  of  its 
production  and  there  should  be  no 
crisscrossing  of  carriers. 

Byron  Damton,  New  York  Times 
war  correspondent,  is  killed  acciden¬ 
tally  in  New  Guinea.  He  is  the 
eighth  American  correspondent 
killed  in  action  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

Reporters  at  the  National  Press 
Club  discover  that  the  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica  and  other  dictionaries 
end  “Guadalcanal”  with  an  “r.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
October  24,  1942 


person  far  advanced  in  alcoholism. 

For  a  specific  definition,  I  refer  to  a 
tutorial  I  got  from  the  then-director  of 
the  Salvation  Army  Lighthouse  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  circa  1963,  when  1 
worked  on  the  late  Washington  Daily 
News.  The  old  gentleman  was  a  recov¬ 
ering  alcoholic  who  spoke  from  his  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  in  which  all  bums 
were  alcoholics,  obsessed  with  self-de¬ 
struction.  “Stiff’  was  their  word  for 
themselves,  and  he  thought  it  referred 
directly  to  a  word  still  in  general  use  for 
a  dead  body. 

A  bindle  stiff,  my  mentor  said,  was  a 
bum  who  kept  on  the  move:  a  hobo,  in 
the  larger  jargon,  riding  the  rods  in  ear¬ 
lier  times,  hitchhiking  more  recently. 
Surely,  Breslin  did  not  mean  to  portray 
Oreskes  as  Pete  the  Tramp,  plodding 
the  byways  with  a  bandanna-wrapped 
bundle  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick  bal¬ 
anced  on  his  shoulder. 

This  sort  of  jargon  fascinated  such 
scholars  as  Mencken.  It  is,  like  jive  talk, 
the  (sort-oO  secret  language  of  a  minor¬ 
ity  that  perceives  potential,  if  not  cur¬ 
rent,  persecution  for  nonconformity. 
The  substitution  of  “bindle”  for  “bun¬ 
dle”  may  not  be  all  that  arcane,  but  it 
obviously  fooled  Breslin. 

Breslin  is  not  alone  in  his  mystifica¬ 


tion.  The  erudite  Gov.  Mario  M.  Cuo¬ 
mo  of  New  York  some  months  ago  mis¬ 
used  another  bit  of  the  same  jargon, 
“working  stiff.” 

He  obviously  meant  to  refer,  in  a 
speech  to  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School 
of  Government  at  Harvard,  to  the 
much-abused  (and  rapidly  disappearing) 
wage  earners  of  America.  But  a  working 
stiff,  in  the  jargon,  is  a  bum  (often  a 
bindle  stiff)  who  bestirs  himself  and 
goes  to  shape-ups  and  hiring  halls  to  get 
a  day  of  work  on  seasonal  crops,  as  a  ca¬ 
sual  laborer,  or  on  other  temporary 
jobs — quite  the  contrary  of  what  the 
governor  obviously  meant  to  convey. 

Really,  these  New  York  guys  oughtta 
get  it  right. 

Milton  E.  Qarrison 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Corrections 

IN  THE  SEPT.  19  edition  of  E&P  it 
was  incorrectly  reported  that  the  Chico 
(Calif.)  Enterprise'Record  won  the  Don- 
rey  Media  Group  Award  in  the  Photog¬ 
raphy,  Feature  (circ.  more  than  8,000) 
category.  The  Southwest  Times  Record 
in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  was  the  winner  in 
that  category. 

The  Chico  Enterprise-Record  won 
first  place  in  the  Photography,  Sports 
(circ.  more  than  8,000)  category. 

IN  A  NEWSPEOPLE  in  the  News  item 
on  Oct.  3,  the  first  name  of  Terrance 
C.Z.  Egger,  vice  president/advertising 
at  Tucson  Newspapers,  was  omitted. 
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Business  as  usual.  Anything  but.  We’ve  studied 
the  new  needs  of  newspapering,  just  as  you  have, 
and  we’ve  changed  with  the  times.  The  result  is 
a  USA  Weekend  that  works  for  today’s  readers. 

Our  editorial  is  young,  attracting  a 
greater  diversification  of  readers. 


Each  issue  invites  readers  to  interact  and 
respond.  And  we  are  an  economical  addition  to 
your  newspaper.  Which  is  why  more  and  more 
newspapers  are  discovering  USA  Weekend. 

To  find  out  why  we’ll  work  for  you,  call 
Chuck  Gabrielson  at  (212)  715-2148. 


WEEKEND 


Right  now. 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 
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Clinton’s  the  Choice 

E&P’s  Quadrennial  Presidential  Poll  shows,  for  the  first  time 
since  1964,  that  more  newspapers  endorsed  the  Democratic  candidate 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

FOR  THE  FIRST  time  since  Lyndon 
Johnson  swamped  Barry  Gold  water  in 
1964,  more  newspapers  are  supporting  a 
Democrat  for  president  than  a  Republi¬ 
can,  according  to  E&P's  quadrennnial 
poll. 

Democratic  Gov.  Bill  Clinton  of 
Arkansas  garnered  editorial  stamps  of 
approval  from  149  papers,  compared 
with  121  papers  for  incumbent  Repub¬ 
lican  George  Bush. 

Of  the  papers  responding,  18.3%, 
representing  1 1  million  circulation,  en¬ 
dorsed  Clinton,  versus  14.9%,  repre¬ 
senting  7.1  million  circulation,  for 
Bush. 

Standing  alone,  the  9,000-circula¬ 
tion  McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Gazette  said 
it  intends  to  endorse  independent  Ross 
Perot. 

The  last  significant  independent, 
John  Anderson  in  1980,  earned  en¬ 
dorsements  from  40  newspapers. 

The  poll  included  813  papers  re¬ 
sponding  with  postcards  or  to  phone  in¬ 
quiries.  That  is  more  than  half  of  the 
nation’s  1,586  dailies,  according  to  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year' 
Book  1992. 

Since  1940,  newspapers  have  en¬ 
dorsed  Republicans  by  overwhelming 
margins — except  when  Johnson  edged 
Goldwater,  440  endorsements  to  359. 

The  poll  also  found  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  than  ever  before — 
66.7% — have  not  endorsed  a  candi- 


A  listing  by  state  of  each  newspaper  that 
endorsed  a  candidate  appears  beginning  on 
Page  1 1 .  Many  newspapers  were  waiting 
later  than  usual  to  endorse  a  candidate  in 
this  election.  Therefore,  many  newspapers 
were  not  included  in  this  poll  or  were 
included  in  the  uncommitted  column  even 
though  they  might  still  endorse.  E&P  will 
run  an  addendum  to  the  listing  with  final 
totals  in  the  Nov.  7  issue. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  QUADRENNIAL  POLL 

A  state  by  state  lineup  of  daily  newspaper  endorsements 

UNCOMMITTED 

OR  DO 

BUSH 

CLINTON 

PEROT 

NOT  ENDORSE 

Alabama 

2 

119,328 

1 

13,631 

2 

46,006 

Alaska 

1 

61,555 

2 

33,778 

Arizona 

3 

359,170 

2 

90,398 

2 

25,998 

Arkansas 

1 

10,800 

5 

86,592 

21 

167,573 

Calitomia 

9 

536,738 

10 

1,113,313 

17 

2,053,595 

Colorado 

2 

405,885 

2 

37,558 

9 

401,777 

Connecticut 

1 

100,809 

2 

36,180 

9 

431,590 

Delaware 

1 

23,539 

District  Ot  Columbia 

1 

791,289 

Florida 

2 

50,992 

2 

104,523 

7 

1,095,694 

Georgia 

6 

193,154 

1 

13,500 

2 

108,632 

Idaho 

1 

28,752 

4 

112,392 

Illinois 

3 

787,345 

2 

562,462 

7 

193,581 

Indiana 

3 

84,964 

3 

16,911 

24 

641,019 

Iowa 

2 

61,684 

2 

27,386 

9 

161,582 

Kansas 

3 

73,529 

9 

124,848 

10 

44,807 

Kentucky 

1 

238,000 

4 

62,876 

Louisiana 

1 

37,473 

1 

265,080 

Maine 

1 

143,44 

3 

135,234 

Maryland 

2 

84,210 

1 

260,22 

3 

99,131 

Massachusetts 

4 

556,331 

6 

121,931 

Michigan 

1 

446,831 

2 

650,270 

13 

262,683 

Minnesota 

1 

16,839 

1 

206,844 

7 

132,942 

Mississippi 

3 

46,003 

1 

8,837 

2 

18,855 

Missouri 

7 

79,404 

5 

436,359 

25 

470,009 

Montana 

11 

189,162 

Nebraska 

6 

79,254 

1 

39,279 

1  9075 

10 

205,466 

Nevada 

2 

16,285 

1 

33621 

5 

215,012 

New  Hampshire  3 

111,429 

3 

45,316 

4 

74,891 

New  Jersey 

1 

76,000 

3 

168,208 

16 

1,373,477 

New  Mexico 

3 

61,952 

1 

22,004 

12 

105,122 

New  York 

6 

1,003,582 

11 

3,219,973 

North  Carolina  3 

56,900 

5 

408,824 

33 

804,399 

North  Dakota 

3 

67,355 

1 

39,468 

5 

16,625 

Ohio 

7 

548,319 

4 

247,570 

54 

1,676,603 

Oklahoma 

5 

365,468 

7 

52,947 

20 

175,462 

Oregon 

1 

15,024 

3 

400,032 

6 

160,183 

Pennsylvania 

3 

309,043 

14 

1,105,742 

32 

1,164,057 

Khode  Island 

1 

26,721 

3 

236,813 

South  Carolina 

1 

41,353 

10 

529,389 

South  Dakota 

1 

5,384 

9 

158,800 

Tennessee 

4 

351,304 

4 

281,243 

4 

86,257 

Texas 

15 

999,219 

17 

546,677 

60 

1,683,662 

Utah 

6 

289,869 

Vermont 

1 

10,321 

2 

64,800 

2 

36,412 

Virginia 

5 

218,259 

1 

35,000 

12 

1,871,110 

Washington 

2 

55,243 

9 

747,998 

7 

273,976 

West  Virginia 

1 

50,400 

1 

53,952 

6 

147,591 

Wisconsin 

3 

220,945 

3 

365,445 

14 

420,727 

Wyoming 

1 

7,065 

121 

7,134,599 

149 

10,961,415 

1  9075 

542 

2,222,5342 

14.88% 

17.69% 

18.33% 

27.18% 

0.12%  0.02% 

66.67% 

55.11% 

(See  Poll  on  page  44) 
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that  changing  regulations  in  Washing¬ 
ton  have  created  new  competitive 
threats  from  telephone  companies. 

“Perhaps  that  adds  up  to  a  change  in 
the  publishers’  outlook,”  she  said. 

American  Universty  School  of  Com¬ 
munication  Dean  Sanford  Ungar  said 
the  swing  reflected  wide  dissatisaction. 

Of  newspapers  making  endorse¬ 
ments,  reasons  varied.  Some  came  only 
reluctantly.  Many  were  withheld. 

“The  choice  for  president  this  time 
around  is  easy,”  the  Washington  Post 
editorialized  Oct.  11.  “The  country  is 
drifting  and  worn  down;  it  badly  needs 
to  be  reenergized  and  given  new  direc¬ 
tion.  Bill  Clinton  is  the  only  candidate 
with  a  chance  of  doing  that.” 

The  Post  said  Bush  had  “long  since 
squandered  whatever  claim  he  had  to 
national  leadership,”  adding,  “The 
presidency  is  in  part  a  test,  and  Mr. 
Bush  has  failed.” 

The  Detroit  News  said  it  was  less  than 
satisfied  with  Bush’s  performance  but 
Clinton  would  be  worse. 

“Four  more  years  of  George  Bush 
may  not  be  pretty,”  the  News  editorial¬ 
ized,  but  four  years  of  Clinton  “could  be 
even  less  appetizing.” 

The  15,000-circlation  Farmington, 
N.M.,  Daily  Times  endorsed  Bush  as 
“the  only  pro-life  candidate,”  noted 
publisher  Eliot  O’Brien. 

McCook  Daily  Gazette  publisher 
Gene  O.  Morris  said  he  will  endorse 
Perot  Oct.  28  to  send  “a  wake-up  call  to 
America”  for  citizens  to  reclaim  their 


government. 

Only  Perot  represents  “a  clean  break 
with  the  past,”  he  said,  because  Clinton 
and  Bush  are  tied  to  “past  obligations 
through  the  political  process.”  Morris 
said  the  issue  goes  beyond  Perot,  to 
whether  leaders 
work  for,  rather 
than  victimize, 
citizens. 

The  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  abided 
by  its  policy  not 
to  endorse,  and 
the  New  York 
Times  had  not 
made  its  endorse¬ 
ment  as  E&P 
went  to  press. 

The  Bulletin  in 
Bend,  Ore.,  was 
leaning  toward 
Perot  but  decid¬ 
ed  to  reject  all 
comers. 


02% 


Clinton- 149  endorsements 


date,  either  because  of  non-endorse¬ 
ment  policies  or  because  they  had  not 
done  so  when  the  poll  was  completed. 
In  1988,  62.8%  of  papers  had  not  en¬ 
dorsed. 

The  latest  findings  confirm  a  trend 
dating  from  the  poll’s  beginning  in 
1940,  when  just  13.4%  of  papers  were 
uncommitted. 

Major  papers  supporting  Clinton 
thus  far  include;  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch;  Boston  Globe;  Courier-Journal  in 
Louisville,  Ky.;  McClatchy  Newspa¬ 
pers’  Sacramento  Bee,  Modesto  Bee  and 
Fresno  Bee  in  California;  Chicago  Sun 
Times;  Washington  Post;  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer;  El  Paso  Times  and 
Newsday  on  Long  Island  and  New  York 
City. 

Papers  for  Bush  included  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Detroit  News,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  San  Antonio  Express  Mail  and  13 
Scripps  Howard  newspapers,  including 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  strike- 
crippled  Pittsburgh  Press,  which  en¬ 
dorsed  via  its  facsimile  newspaper. 

The  dramatic  swing  from  Republican 
to  Democratic  looks  like  a  pocketbook 
issue  for  newspapers,  said  Joan  Konner, 
dean  of  the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  journalism,  since  the 
newspaper  industry  has  been  pum¬ 
melled  by  one  of  the  worst  recessions  in 
decades. 

(In  the  last  presidential  election.  De¬ 
mocratic  candidate  Michael  Dukakis 
received  endorsements  from  only  51 
newspapers  or  7.7%  of  the  total,  while 
Bush  was  endorsed  by  195  newspapers 
or  29.5%  of  the  total.) 

“The  main  concern  of  the  election  is 
the  economy,  and  certainly  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  been  facing  its  own 
troubled  economy,”  she  said,  suggesting 


Bush 

Clinton 

Perot 

Undecided 


Percentage  of  Daily  Newspapers 
Endorsing  Each  Candidate 


AP  ph 


Daily  newspapers  endorsing  Clinton 


ALABAMA 
Daily  Mountain  Eagle 

ALASKA 

Anchoiage  Daily  News 

ARIZONA 

The  Arizona  Daily  Star 

Douglas  Daily  Dispatch 

ARKANSAS 
Hope  Star 

Southwest  Times  Record 
Benton  Courier 
Jonesboro  Sun 
Stuttgart  Daily  Leader 

CALIIORNIA 
Contra  Costa  Times 
Hollister  Free  Lance 
La  Opinion 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 
El  Cajon  Daily  Californian 
Fresno  Bee 
Modesto  Bee 
Sacramento  Bee 
Oakland  Tribune 
Vista  Press 

COLORADO 
Daily  Camera 
Lamar  Daily  News 

CONNECTICUT 
Bristol  Press 
Register  Citizen 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington  Post 

FLORIDA 

Daytona  Beach  News-Journal 
Lake  City  Reporter 

GEORGIA 

Waycross  Journal-Herald 
IDAHO 

Idaho  Falls  Post  Register 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Southern  Illinoisan 

INDIANA 

Portland  Commercial  Review 
Bloomfield  Evening  World 
Sullivan  Daily  Times 


IOWA 

Ames  Daily  Tribune 
Hawk  Eye 

KANSAS 
Parsons  Sun 
Chanute  Tribune 
Junction  City  Daily  Union 
Emporia  Gazette 
Garden  City  Telegram 
Hutchinson  News 
Newton  Kansan 
Olathe  Daily  News 
Salina  Journal 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville  Courier-Journal 
MAINE 

Brunswick  Times  Record 

MARYLAND 
SalisburyDaily  Times 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Taunton  Daily  Gazette 
Berkshire  Eagle 
Boston  Globe 
Southbridge  News 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Ann  Arbor  News 

MINNESOTA 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

MISSISSIPPI 
Greenwood  Commonwealth 

MISSOURI 

Lake  Sun  Leader,  Camdenton 
Moberly  Monitor-Index 
St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch 
Independence  Examiner 
Sprirtgfield  News-Leader 

NEBRASKA 
Lincoln  Star 

NEVADA 
Las  Vegas  Sun 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor 
Eagle  Times 

Claremont  Portsmouth  Herald 


NEW  JERSEY 
Burlington  County  Times 
CamdenCourier-  Post 
Gloucester  County  Times 

NEW  MEXICO 
New  Mexican 

NEW  YORK 
Daily  Freeman 

Roshester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
Newsday 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Canandaigua  Daily  Messei^r 
The  Saratogian 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Richmond  County  Daily  Journal 
Charlotte  Observer 
Geenville  Daily  Reflector 
Rallei^  News  &  Observer 
Washington  Daily  News 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Grand  Forks  Herald 

OHIO 

Dayton  Daily  News 
Springfield  News-Sun 
Athens  Messenger 
Medina  County  Gazette 

OKLAHOMA 
Elk  City  Daily  News 
Okmulgee  Daily  Times 
Ada  Evening  News 
Pryor  Daily  Times 
Norman  Transcript 
Seminole  Producer 
Woodward  News 

OREGON 

Salem  Statesman-Journal 
The  Daily  Astorian 
The  Oregonian,  Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Centre  Daily  Times 
Wilkes-Barre  Citizens*  Voice 
Delaware  County  Daily  Times 
Unicmtown  Herald-StatKlard 
Lancaster  IntelligeiKer  Journal 
New  Castle  News 
Pocono  Record 
Sunbury  Daily  Item 
Daily  News 
Easton  Express-Times 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
The  Phoenix 
York  Daily  Record 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Anderson  Independent-Mail 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Brookings  Daily  Register 

TENNESSEE 
Nashville  Barmer 
Chattanooga  Times 
Jackson  Sun 
Nashville  Tennessean 

TEXAS 

Edinburg  Daily  Review 
El  Paso  Times 
Bonham  Favorite 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Longview  News-Journal 
Marshall  News  Messenger 
Mineral  Wells  Index 
Palestine  Herald-Press 
San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
Stephenville  Empire-Tribune 
Temple  Daily  Telegram 
Galveston  Daily  News 
Huntsville  Item 
Lufkin  Daily  News 
Orange  Le^er 
Seguin  Gazette-Enterprise 
Waco  Tribune-Herald 

VERMONT 
Brattieboro  Reformer 
Burlington  Free  Press 

VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville  Daily  Progress 

WASHINGTON 
Ellensburg  Daily  Record 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
The  Columbian 
Longview  [>aily  News 
Everett  Herald 
The  Olympian 
Seattle  Times 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Tri-City  Herald 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Charleston  Gazette 

WISCONSIN 
La  Crosse  Tribune 
The  Capital  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 

WYOMING 

Rock  Sprir^  Daily  Rocket-Miner 


Daily  newspapers  endorsing  Bush 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham  Post-Herald 
Mobile  Register 

ARIZONA 
Casa  Grande  Dispatch 
Arizona  Republic 
Prescott  Courier 

ARKANSAS 
Harrison  Daily  Times 

CALIFORNIA 
Fairfield  Daily  Republic 
Lodi  News-Sentinel 


San  Pedro  News-Pilot 
Redding  Record  Searchlight 
Torrance  Daily  Breeze 
Victorville  Daily  Press 
Santa  Monica  Outlook 
Sacramento  Union 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

COLORADO 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Pueblo  Chieftain 

CONNECTICUT 
New  Haven  Register 


FLORIDA 
Naples  Daily  News 
Winter  Haven  News  Chief 

GEORGIA 
Athens  Daily  News 
Atlanta  Daily  World 
Griffin  Daily  News 
Rome  News-Tribune 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Augusta  Chronicle 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago  Tribune 
Jacksonville  Journal  Courier 


Belleville  News-Democrat 
INDIANA 

Greenfield  Daily  Reporter 
Huntington  Herald-Press 
Gary  Post-Tribune 

IOWA 

Sioux  City  Journal 
Times-Republican 


(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Presidential  Candidates 
With  Media  Ties 

List  includes  some  who  made  it  —  Warren  Harding,  William  Howard 
Taft;  some  who  didn’t  —  Thomas  Dewey,  William  Randolph  Hearst 


by  Chuck  Wanager 

IN  1904,  WILLIAM  Randolph  Hearst 
launched  a  major  bid  for  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Shy,  tall,  loved  and  hated,  Hearst  at 
41  years  old  was  already  a  giant  of  the 
American  newspaper  industry  when  he 
decided  he  would  seek  the  nation’s  top 
administrative  post. 

A  Hearst  campaign  button  from  the 
time  gives  us  a  lasting  image  of  the 
man:  Hair  parted  near  the  middle  and 
crowning  a  heavy  face  with  somber 
gaze.  This  was  Hearst,  the  man  whose 
candidacy  was  ridiculed  by  experts  in 
both  parties;  the  man  who  won  a  seat 
for  himself  in  Congress  as  a  way  to  gain 
the  legitimacy  of  elected  office,  which 
he  knew  he  needed  if  he  were  to  be 
president. 

Hearst  arrived  at  the  July  6  Democ¬ 
ratic  Convention  with  more  than  200 
of  the  1,000  delegates  committed  to 
him.  His  hopes  were  high,  and  he  had 
good  reason  to  be  confident.  Hearst  had 
mustered  all  the  power  of  his  great 
chain  of  newspapers  to  promote  him¬ 
self;  in  fact,  his  efforts  were  historic — 
the  first  time  an  American  presidential 
aspirant  advertised  his  own  virtues  in 
his  own  papers. 

However,  not  even  the  great  force  of 
his  newspapers  could  deliver  the  presi¬ 
dency:  Hearst’s  great  dreams  were 
crushed  by  Alton  Parker,  a  New  York 
judge  who  was  able  but  uninspiring.  In 
the  balloting,  the  Hearst  wave  crested 
at  263  votes,  and  Parker  went  on  to 
wage  a  futile  campaign  against  the  pop¬ 
ular  Republican  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Hearst,  the  monarch  of  what  was 
then  called  yellow  journalism,  was  not 
the  only  person  with  media  ties  to  have 
lofty  political  ambition.  Several  have 
tried  for  the  nation’s  top  office  and  a 
few  have  actually  attained  their  goal  in 


Wanager  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Watldnsville ,  Ga. 


the  years  covered — 1900  to  the  present. 

All  of  the  candidates  covered  had 
major  party  support  because  only  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  contenders  in 
the  conventions  and  primaries  were 
considered  in  order  to  keep  the  re¬ 
search  manageable. 

In  addition,  only  candidates  who  re¬ 
ceived  votes  outside  their  home  states 
were  included  as  were  those  with  gen¬ 
uine  connections  to  media:  positions 
with  either  management  or  staff  of  a 
print,  broadcast,  advertising  or  public 
relations  outlet. 

The  work  had  to  have  been  done  pri¬ 
or  to  his  or  her  initial  presidential  bid. 
Work  on  college  papers  was  out;  a  pro¬ 
fessional  connection  seemed  more 
valid. 

In  this  century  alone,  31  men  and 
one  woman  have  met  the  criteria,  and, 
just  as  Hearst  did,  they  have  left  behind 


reminders  of  their  campaigns — trinkets 
and  buttons,  which  are  still  a  favorite 
target  of  collectors. 

The  candidates  themselves  range 
from  Hearst  and  William  Jennings 
Bryan  to  Adlai  Stevenson  and  John 
Kennedy.  More  recently,  we  have  seen 
Ronald  Reagan  win  the  presidency,  and 
Pat  Buchanan  fizzle  in  his  attempt  in 
1992. 

Some,  like  Hearst,  used  their  posi¬ 
tions  as  journalists  to  further  them¬ 
selves. 

By  1894,  the  silver  trumpet  of  pop¬ 
ulism,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  had  lost 
his  job  as  a  congressman  from  Nebraska 
and  was  looking  around  for  work.  He 
found  a  job  at  a  newspaper,  the  Omaha 
World-Tribune,  which  was  struggling  fi¬ 
nancially  when  Bryan  arrived. 


Western  silver  barons  loyal  to  the 
dynamic  politician  and  his  call  for  free 
silver  had  raised  about  $20,000  to  subsi¬ 
dize  the  World-Tribune  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  Bryan  be  the  new  editor  in 
chief.  Bryan  got  the  job,  but  he  refused 
the  silver  money.  Instead,  he  con¬ 
tributed  $2,500  from  his  father-in-law 
and  $500  from  other  sources  to  keep 
the  paper  afloat. 

He  drew  a  small  salary  each  week  but 
saw  the  value  of  a  position  from  which 
he  could  cast  his  views  to  three  states, 
advocating  free  silver  at  16  to  1,  direct 
elections  of  senators,  arbitration  of  la¬ 
bor  disputes,  and  positions  on  other  is¬ 
sues. 

By  1896,  Bryan  was  in  place  to  run 
for  president,  capturing  the  Democratic 
nomination  in  1896,  1900  and  1908 
but  losing  in  each  year  in  an  era  of  Re¬ 
publicanism. 


Later  in  the  century,  a  Texan  named 
John  Nance  Garner  would  battle  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  but  fall 
victim  to  another  piece  of  bad  timing. 
He  would  run  for  the  presidency  in  an 
era  dominated  by  the  dynamic  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

Before  his  days  in  the  national  spot¬ 
light,  Gamer,  just  as  with  Bryan,  picked 
up  his  media  in  unconventional  fash¬ 
ion.  In  the  late  1800s,  Garner,  also 
known  as  Cactus  Jack,  was  a  young 
lawyer  rounding  up  work  in  the  Texas 
back  country  and  sometimes  getting  a 
cow  here  or  a  goat  there  for  payment. 
Once  the  settlement  did  not  come  in 
bills  or  barnyard  animals  but  as  a  news¬ 
paper — the  Uvalde  Leader. 

As  publisher  of  the  weekly.  Garner 
was  an  active  manager.  He  took  gen- 


On  the  eve  of  his  inauguration  to  the  nation’s  highest 
office,  Harding  was  found  leading  a  tour  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  demonstrating  his  printing  skills  to  visitors. 
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CANDIDATE  (PARTY) 

POSITION  WHEN  HRST 
RAN  FOR  PRES./YEAR 

MEDIA  TIE 

John  Ashbrook  (R) 

U.S.  Rep.,  Ohio.  1972 

Publisher,  Ohio 
newspaper 

William  Jennings  Bryan 

Editor,  Omaha  World- 

Editor,  Omaha  World- 

Tribune,  1896 

Tribune,  1896 

Pat  Buchanan  (R) 

TV  commentator.  1992 

Television,  former 
editorial  writer 

John  Connally  (R) 

Former  U.S.  Sec. 

Radio  station 

of  Treasury.  1980 

executive 

Janes  Cox  (D) 

Gov.,  Ohio.  1920 

Publisher,  Ohio 
newspapers 

Philip  Crane  (R) 

U.S.  Rep.,  Ill.  1980 

Advenising 

manager 

Allen  Cranston  (D) 

U.S.  Sen.,  Calif.  1984 

Foreign  correspondent, 
columnist 

Thomas  Dewey  (R) 

Gov.,  N.Y.  1944 

Editor,  Owosso 
(Mich.)  Times 

Michael  Dukakis  (D) 

Gov.,  Mass.  1988 

Moderator, 
public  television 

Charles  Fairbanks  (R) 

U.S.  Sen.,  Ind.  1904 

Newspaper  reporter 

John  Nance  Gamer  (D) 

Speaker,  U.S.  House  1932 

Publisher,  Uvalde 
(Texas)  Leader 

Albert  Gore  (D) 

U.S.  Sen.,  Tenn.  1988 

Invesrigative  reporter 
and  editorial  writer 

Warren  G.  Harding  (R) 

U.S.  Sen,  Ohio.  1920 

Publisher,  Marion 
(Ohio)  Star 

William  Randolph  Hearst  (D) 

U.S.  Rep.,  N.Y.  1904 

Publisher,  newspaper 
chain 

John  Albert  Johnson  (D) 

U.S.  Sen.,  Minn.  1908 

Part-owner,  St.  Peter 
(Minn.)  Herald 

Lyndon  Johnson  (D) 

U.S.  Sen.,  Texas  1960 

Family  broadcasting 
properties 

Jack  Kemp  (R) 

U.S.  Rep.,  N.Y.  1988 

Public  relations  officer 

Buffalo  (N.Y.)  bank 

John  F.  Kennedy  (D) 

U.S.  Sen.,  Mass.  1956 

Special  correspondent, 

Hearst  newspapers 

William  Knowland  (R) 

Majority  Leader, 

Publisher,  Oakland 

U.S.  Sen.  1956 

(Calif.)  Tribune 

Frank  Knox  (R) 

Publisher,  Chicago 

Extensive  newspaper 

Daily  News  1936 

career 

Robert  LaFollette  (R) 

U.S.  Sen.,  Wis.  1908 

Publisher,  Madison 
(Wis.)  University-Press 

William  Murray  (D) 

U.S.  Rep.,  Okla.  1932 

Editor,  Texas 

Publications 

A.  Mitchell  Palmet  (D) 

U.S.  Atry.  Gen.  1920 

Publishet,  The 

Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Times 

Ronald  Reagan  (R) 

Former  Gov.,  Calif.  1980 

Radio  commentator, 
sportscaster 

Pat  Robertson  (R) 

TV  evangelist.  1988 

Founder-owner  of 

Christian  Broadcasting 
Network 

William  Scranton  (R) 

Gov.,  Pa.  1964 

Board  chairman, 
broad  casting  properties 

Sargent  Shriver  (D) 

Former  Dir.  of  Peace 

Associate  editor. 

Corps.  1976 

Newsweek 

Paul  Simon  (D) 

U.S.  Sen.,  Ill.  1988 

Publisher,  Illinois 
newspapers 

Margaret  Chase  Smith  (R) 

U.S.  Sen.,  Maine.  1964 

Circulation  manager, 
other  jobs  at  Maine 
newspaper 

Adlai  Stevenson  (D) 

Gov.,  Ill.  1952 

Editor,  Illinois 
newspaper 

William  Howard  Tatt  (R) 

Provisional  Gov. 

Law  reporter. 

to  Cuba.  1908 

Cincinnati  newspapers 

Arthur  Vandenburg  (R) 

U.S.  Sen.,  Mich.  1940 

Editor,  part-owner. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich)  Herald 

uine  interest  in  the  work,  becoming  a 
reporter  and  editor.  His  editorials 
preached  economy  of  government  on 
the  local  scene;  soon  the  paper  began  to 
attract  attention.  Circulation  climbed 
before  he  sold  out  within  60  days. 

“That  was  the  most  miserable  two 
months  1  ever  had,”  Garner  said  later. 

“I  wasn’t  qualified  for  it,  from  a  literary, 
editorial,  or  writing  standpoint.  When 
the  boy  would  come  in  and  holler  for 
more  copy,  I  wanted  to  kill  him!” 

Of  course.  Garner  was  to  leave  the 
world  of  the  weekly  newspaper  behind 
as  he  scaled  the  national  political 
heights  to  the  nation’s  number  two  ad¬ 
ministrative  post,  that  of  vice  president 
during  Roosevelt’s  first  two  terms. 

Robert  LaFollette  may  not  have 
wanted  to  kill  copyboys  but  he,  too, 
knew  unhappy  days  during  his  short 
tenure  as  a  publisher.  LaFollette  was  a 
towering  figure  of  his  time  as  a  leader  of 
the  progressive  movement  who  had 
slipped  into  newspapering  at  a  young 
age. 

As  a  freshman  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1873,  he  went  to  work  for 
the  University  Press  in  Madison.  Not 
only  did  he  go  to  work  there,  but  he 
bought  the  newspaper  with  money  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  prominent  attorney  in 
town. 

Through  tireless  work,  he  built  the 
paper  into  a  sprightly  and  lively  one, 
according  to  at  least  one  account  from 
the  period.  But  he  was  trying  the  triple 
play — reporting,  editing  and  selling 
ads — and  the  demands,  along  with  his 
duties  as  a  teacher  and  student,  took 
their  toll. 

“My  health,  naturally  robust,  gave 
way,”  LaFollette  wrote  in  his  autobiog¬ 
raphy,  but  he  went  on  to  law  and  poli¬ 
tics  and  was  to  run  for  the  presidency 
three  times,  losing  out  to  William 
Howard  Taft  in  1908  and  1912,  and  to 
Calvin  Coolidge  in  1924. 

Coolidge’s  predecessor,  Warren  G. 
Harding,  is  rated  as  a  failure  as  a  presi¬ 
dent,  but  he  was  a  success  as  the  image 
of  the  small-town  publisher;  exposed  to 
newspaper  work,  especially  printing,  at 
an  early  age;  skilled  in  both  backshop 
duties  and  editorial  work;  devoted  to 
his  paper  and  a  longtime  career. 

When  he  was  not  yet  1 2  years  old, 
Harding  worked  as  a  printer’s  devil  at 
the  Caledonia  (Ohio)Argus,  which  was 
half-owned  by  his  father. 

After  college  and  a  fling  at  teaching, 
plus  a  few  other  jobs,  Harding  applied 
at  the  Marion  (Ohio)Mirror,  where  he 
was  to  serve  as  a  reporter. 

In  short  time  he  bought  the  sagging 
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Star,  one  of  three  papers  in  the  Ohio 
town,  and  injected  it  with  new  life. 
During  his  tenure,  he  feuded  with  the 
other  Marion  newspapers  and  wrote  ed¬ 
itorials,  among  other  work.  Critics, 
though,  have  labeled  his  writing  efforts 
as  “parochial  to  the  verge  of  banality.” 


One  biographer  suggested  that  he 
eventually  became  more  of  a  printer 
and  publisher  than  editor.  Throughout 
his  career,  the  Star  remained  his  love. 

On  the  eve  of  his  inauguration  to  the 
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Posing  as  News 

More  than  500  newspapers  are  running  monthly  ‘Ask  George 
and  Barbara’  columns  sent  out  by  the  Bush-Quayle  campaign 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

WHY  ARE  SOME  newspapers  running 
a  question-answer  column  disseminated 
by  the  Bush-Quayle  campaign  commit¬ 
tee  in  their  news  sections? 

The  Bush-Quayle  ’92  General  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  sending  out  a  bi¬ 
monthly  “Ask  George  and  Barbara 
Bush”  column  to  over  8,000  daily  and 
weekly  publications.  The  column  is 
produced  by  the  campaign  committee’s 
writers  group,  compiled  from  actual  let¬ 
ters  the  president  and  his  wife  have  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  column  was  developed  for  this 
campaign,  said  Darcey  Campbell,  assis¬ 
tant  press  secretary  for  the  Bush-Quayle 
’92  General  Committee. 

Each  mailing  to  small  and  midsize 
newspapers  yields  500  to  1,000 
tearsheets  from  papers  which  have  run 


dent  in  power  to  send  a  column  like 
this  to  small  weekly  papers.  Scott  ex¬ 
pressed  pride  that  he  used  the  column 
while  the  larger  pap)ers  would  not. 

The  Daily  World  was  independent 
until  1952,  when  Eisenhower  was  elect¬ 
ed.  Scott  said  the  paper  then  shifted  to 
a  Republican  tone. 

Staff  at  the  Republican  campaign 
committee  headquarters  said  the  col¬ 
umn  is  sent  to  publications  to  run  at 
the  editor’s  discretion,  much  like  opin¬ 
ion  pieces  are  sent  out  regularly. 

Although  a  tiny  tagline  appears, 
“Paid  for  by  Bush-Quayle  ’92  General 
Committee  Inc.,”  staff  members  said 
the  column  is  not  considered  advertis¬ 
ing  because  the  space  it  runs  in  is  not 
paid  for  by  the  campaign.  The  cam¬ 
paign  does  pay  for  the  production  and 
printing  of  the  column. 

An  identifying  statement  must  be 


The  column  was  developed  for  this  campaign,  said 
Darcey  Campbell,  assistant  press  secretary  for  the 
Bush'Quayle  *92  General  Committee. 


the  column,  Campbell  said. 

Campbell  said  a  disclaimer  is  part  of 
the  package  the  papers  receive,  saying 
it  is  not  an  advertisement. 

“It’s  a  way  for  us  to  facilitate  a  paper 
in  printing  the  president’s  viewpoint,” 
Campbell  said,  adding  that  the  column 
was  considered  a  campaign  tool. 

The  Atlanta  Daily  World,  a  conserva¬ 
tive,  black-oriented  paper  serving  most¬ 
ly  middle-class  readers,  has  placed  the 
column  on  its  second  page  among  na¬ 
tional  and  local  news  items. 

Prior  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  the  18,000-circulation 
newspaper  was  running  the  column  on 
its  front  page. 

“Some  people  thought  that  was 
strange,  but  Bush  is  very  important  to 
this  nation,”  said  C.A.  Scott,  Daily 
World  editor  and  publisher. 

Scott,  an  ardent  Bush  supporter,  said 
he  thought  it  was  unusual  for  a  presi- 
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added  to  all  material  produced  by  a  po¬ 
litical  campaign  so  its  origin  is  clear. 

With  Ross  Perot’s  precedent-setting 
announcement  on  Cable  News  Net¬ 
work’s  Larry  King  Live  television  pro¬ 
gram,  the  presidential  candidates  have 
been  gravitating  toward  the  “free  me¬ 
dia”  of  talk  shows  and  entertainment- 
oriented  programs,  said  J.  Gregory 
Payne,  professor  of  political  communi¬ 
cation  and  chairman  of  communication 
studies  at  Emerson  College,  Boston. 

He  sees  this  column  as  the  second 
wave  of  trying  to  use  free  media  to  get 
out  a  message  without  filtering  it 
through  editorial  departments. 

“It’s  been  tried  on  television,  and  it 
looks  like  they  are  trying  it  out  on  the 
print  media,”  Payne  said.  “It’s  a  careful¬ 
ly  packaged  piece,  and  they  are  seeing  if 
the  print  media  will  go  for  it.” 

Payne  believes  this  is  a  ground¬ 
breaking  trend  in  political  advertising. 


and  something  that  will  continue  after 
this  year.  He  noted  that  all  three  candi¬ 
dates  have  used  “free  media”  by  appear¬ 
ing  on  talk  shows  and  morning  news 
programs  that  tend  to  take  a  softer  ap¬ 
proach. 

“This  is  a  real  problem.  We’ve  seen 
more  and  more  paid  political  spots  be¬ 
ing  packaged  and  positioned  as  if  they 
were  news,”  Payne  said.  Those  political 
messages  show  a  “conscientious  effort 
to  blur  the  line  between  news  and  a  po¬ 
sition  paper.” 

“The  column  is  a  conduit  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  president  and  Barbara  Bush 
are  massaging  the  family  values  mes¬ 
sage.  By  including  her,  it’s  reinforcing 
the  idea  that  they  are  in  this  together. 
It  really  does  reflect  what  is  happening 
in  ’92,”  Payne  said.  BEOT 


Networks  urged 
to  delay  declaring 
election  winners 

A  NATIONWIDE  CALL-in  campaign 
aimed  at  getting  the  three  major  televi¬ 
sion  networks  to  end  their  practice  of 
declaring  election  winners  while  peo¬ 
ple  are  still  voting  was  launched  Oct. 
18  with  advertisements  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  campaign  was  organized  by  the 
non-partisan,  Washington-based  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Study  of  the  American 
Electorate  and  the  secretaries  of  state  of 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

In  the  last  three  presidential  elec¬ 
tions,  one  or  more  of  the  three  net¬ 
works — including  ABC,  CBS  and 
NBC — declared  a  presidential  winner 
nearly  three  hours  before  balloting  had 
been  completed  on  the  West  Coast, 
leading  citizens  to  leave  polling  places, 
stay  home,  and  express  outrage  at  the 
networks’  actions,  according  to  the 
CSAE. 

Current  network  policy  is  to  project 
the  winners  in  individual  states  when  a 
majority  of  polls  close  in  an  individual 
state.  ■ES'P 
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Happy  Face 

White  House  bills  newspapers  for  Barbara  Bush’s  makeup  artist 
following  interviews  with  her;  papers  say  they’ll  no  longer  pay 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

THE  FIRST  LADY  may  be  putting  on 
a  happy  face  during  these  last  weeks  of 
campaigning,  but  two  newspapers  said 
they  will  no  longer  provide  her  rosy 
glow. 

Editors  at  the  Houston  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  were  surprised  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  invoice  from  the  White  House 
for  services  of  a  makeup  artist  after  re¬ 
cent  interviews  with  Barbara  Bush. 

Both  papers  paid  the  bills,  which 
were  sent  by  a  Springfield,  Va.,  woman 
who  works  for  Bush  on  a  regular  basis. 

New  York  Times  assistant  managing 
editor  Allan  M.  Siegal  wrote  a  memo  to 
the  staff  concerning  such  out-of-pocket 
expenses  for  getting  a  picture. 

“We  recently  received,  and  paid,  a 
bill  from  the  White  House  for  makeup 
costs  for  a  portrait  session  with  Barbara 
Bush,”  the  memo  said.  “Hereafter  we 
should  not  reimburse  newsworthy  fig¬ 
ures  for  their  expenses  in  being  pho¬ 
tographed,  any  more  than  we  would  pay 
them  for  their  time  or  their  clothing.  If 
this  means,  for  example,  that  we  have 
to  use  a  portrait  made  without  makeup, 
so  be  it;  the  decision  to  wear  makeup 
rests  with  the  subject ...” 

“The  general  feeling  here  is  that  this 
photo  of  the  first  lady  is  in  a  political 
context,  and  therefore  news.  We  want 
to  be  sure  we  are  not  in  the  position  of 
paying  for  news,”  said  William  K. 
Adler,  New  York  Times  spokesman. 

Anna  Perez,  the  first  lady’s  spokes¬ 
woman,  told  the  New  York  Post  that 
“when  a  magazine  or  newspaper  or  a 
television  station  asks  Mrs.  Bush  to  sit 
for  a  photograph,  we  forward  the  make¬ 
up  and  hairstyling  costs  to  them.  Mrs. 
Bush  does  not  wear  camera-ready 
makeup  on  the  street.” 

If  papers  will  not  pay  for  makeup, 
Perez  said  the  White  House  offers  a  file 
photo  of  Mrs.  Bush  rather  than  have 
her  photographed  during  the  interview. 

Houston  Post  reporter  Clifford  Pugh 
did  the  interview,  which  ran  Aug.  16 
during  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention.  “Myths  and  Mysteries:  Barbara 
Bush”  noted  that,  while  her  “aides 


maintain  the  first  lady  has  little  interest 
in  such  things  as  hair  and  makeup,  after 
she  was  photographed  for  this  article, 
her  press  office  billed  the  Houston  Post 
$75  for  a  makeup  artist  to  prepare  her 
for  the  pictures. 

“Even  though  Bush  likes  to  poke  fun 


at  her  appearance,  the  truth  is  she  al¬ 
ways  has  had  the  well-groomed,  monied 
look  of  an  upper-class  matron,”  Pugh 
wrote. 

The  press  office  told  Pugh  the 
charges  are  standard  practice  for  por¬ 
trait-type  photographs  of  the  first  lady. 

Marilyn  Quayle  was  also  profiled,  but 
the  paper  was  not  billed  for  any  of  her 
makeup  services,  Pugh  said. 

Perez  called  Pugh  and  ripped  into 
him  for  the  references  about  the  make¬ 
up. 

“I  really  thought  it  was  a  joke  at  first,” 
Pugh  said.  “We  were  amazed  by  it.” 

Perez  told  Pugh  the  Houston  Post 
“would  never  get  a  makeup  bill  again.” 


He  interpreted  that  to  mean  the  paper 
would  never  again  get  an  interview 
again. 

Pugh  believes  that  Perez  was  more 
upset  about  a  column  written  by  Post 
columnist  Lynn  Ashby  on  Sept.  13. 
The  piece  was  written  as  a  letter  to  the 
White  House  Accounting  Office,  and 
satirically  charges  the  White  House  for 
expenses  Pugh  incurred  preparing  for 
the  interview.  (One  haircut  for  Pugh — 
$15.  One  shirt  ironed — $1.25.  Shoes 
shined — $4.50.) 

Ashby  went  on  to  chronicle  the 
number  of  times  the  Bush  family  mem¬ 
bers,  including  dogs  Millie  and  Ranger, 
have  appeared  in  photographs  in  the 
paper  this  year  (128  photos  of  George 
Bush,  29  of  Barbara  Bush,  three  of  Mil¬ 
lie  and  one  of  Ranger).  Ashby  noted 
the  paper  was  not  billed  for  each  photo. 

Perez  told  the  Washington  Post 
(which  reported  the  incident  in  its 
“The  Reliable  Source”  column)  that 
she  had  called  the  two  Houston  writers 
last  week  because  she  thought  the  sto¬ 
ries  were  a  “cheap  shot.” 

What  costs  newspapers  should  cover 
when  it  comes  to  photographing  the  fa¬ 


mous  is  an  ill-defined  area.  When  free¬ 
lance  photographers  are  used,  miscella¬ 
neous  out-of-pocket  expenses  are  often 
billed  to  the  paper  and  paid  without 
much  thought.  For  entertainment  fig¬ 
ures  and  fashion  pieces,  makeup  is  al¬ 
ways  included  as  part  of  the  cost. 

However,  editors  need  to  make  a 
judgment  call  whether  the  photo  is  en¬ 
tertainment  or  hard  news. 

“It’s  just  one  of  the  countless  minute 
judgment  calls  editors  have  to  make  all 
the  time,”  Adler  said. 

He  added  that  nothing  improper  had 
been  done  by  paying  the  bill  but  once 
the  Washington  Post  raised  the  issue, 
the  guidelines  were  established.  BECT 


If  papers  will  not  pay  for  makeup,  Perez  said  that  the 
White  House  offers  a  file  photo  of  Mrs.  Bush  rather 
than  have  her  photographed  during  interviews. 
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Solomic  Solution 

Kentucky  newspapers  end  dispute  over  serialization  rights 
by  agreeing  to  ‘cut  up’  basketball  coach  Rick  Pitino’s  new  book 


Rick  Pitino,  who  left  the  New  York  Knicks  to  coach  basketball  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  found  two  local  newspapers  battling  over  the  rights  to  run  excerpts  from  his  most 
recent  book. 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

TAKING  A  PAGE  from  Solomon,  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader  and  the 
Courier-Journal  of  Lx)uisville,  Ky.,  ended 
a  dispute  over  serialization  rights  by 
agreeing  to  cut  up  the  coveted  book. 

After  taking  each  other  to  court,  the 
two  papers  finally  agreed  to  a  solution 
proposed  by  the  University  of  Kentucky 
basketball  coach  Rick  Pitino,  author  of 
the  disputed  book. 

Beginning  Sept.  20,  each  paper  ran 
four  excerpts  of  its  own  choosing  from 
Pitino’s  Full  Court  Pressure,  and  each 
paid  the  same  $2,500  serialization  price. 

Thus  ended  a  court  battle  that  the 
Courier-Journal  said  was  about  prior  re¬ 
straint,  and  the  Herald-Leader  main¬ 
tained  was  a  simple  case  of  contract  law. 

In  the  end,  Herald-Leader  editor  Tim 
Kelly  said,  his  paper  has  no  hard  feelings 
about  the  Courier-journal. 

“I  don’t  blame  the  Courier-Journal  at 
all,”  Kelly  said.  “Our  beef  was  not  with 
the  Courier-Journal,  or  with  coach  Piti¬ 
no.  It  was  with  the  agent,  a  literary 
agent,  not  Pitino’s  personal  agent.” 

In  Kelly’s  recounting,  the  story  of  how 
Kentucky’s  two  biggest  papers  ended  up 
in  court  over  Full  Court  Pressure  starts 
simply  enough. 

In  mid-July,  Kelly  said,  Mike  Johnson, 
Herald-Leader  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor/lifestyles  and  sports,  contacted  the 
Los  Angeles-based  David  Vigliano 
Agency  to  negotiate  serialization  of  the 
Pitino  book. 

On  Aug.  1 1 ,  a  representative  of  the 
agency  left  a  message  on  Johnson’s  voice 
mail. 

This  was  part  of  the  taped  message,  as 
published  in  a  column  by  editor  Kelly: 
“Mike,  good  afternoon.  This  is  Adrianna 
Gets  from  David  Vigliano  Agency.  1 
have  just  spoken  to  David  and  I  did  relay 
to  him  your  detailed  offer  that  you  gave 
me  yesterday  and  David  says  excellent. 
It’s  a  done  deal. 

“So,  again,  I  repeat  what  I  told  David 
and  you  told  me.  Four  excerpts  of  1 ,000 
words  each  for  a  total  of  2,500  [dollars] 
with  security  to  statewide  rights.” 

Kelly  says  Johnson,  as  requested  by 


the  agent,  wrote  a  letter  confirming  the 
agreement. 

Not  long  after,  Kelly  says,  the  agency 
asked  if  the  paper  would  mind  if  rights 
were  also  sold  to  the  Basketball  Times. 

“We  said  OK.  The  Basketball  Times 
is  a  newsletter  for  basketball  junkies  and 
it’s  not  published  in  Kentucky,”  Kelly 
said. 

The  next  time  the  Herald-Leader 
heard  about  the  agency,  however,  it 
learned  that  the  exclusive  Kentucky 
rights  to  the  book  had  been  sold  to  the 
Courier-Journal  for  $5,500. 

Most  galling,  Kelly  said,  was  that  in 
reaching  agreement  with  the  Courier- 
Journal,  the  agency  had  apparently  sim¬ 
ply  added  one  paragraph  to  the  confir¬ 
mation  letter  from  Johnson. 

“It  was  just  bad  dealing  by  the  agent,” 
Kelly  said. 

In  early  September,  the  Herald- 
Leader  went  to  court  seeking  a  restrain¬ 
ing  order  to  prevent  the  Courier-Journal 
ftom  publishing  the  excerpts. 

Fayette  Circuit  Judge  N.  Mitchell 
Meade  granted  a  preliminary  restraining 
order  Sept.  10  until  a  hearing  could  be 


held  a  week  later. 

At  that  Sept.  17  court  session,  the 
Courier-Journal  argued  that  the  Herald- 
Leader  was  seeking  prepublication  cen¬ 
sorship. 

“The  issue  is  the  traditional  American 
commitment  to  protect  newspapers  from 
prior  restraint,”  Courier-Journal  editor 
and  vice  president  David  Hawpe  said  at 
the  time.  He  added  he  found  it  “outra¬ 
geous”  that  a  newspaper  would  press 
such  an  action. 

However,  the  Herald-Leader  said  it 
was  simply  trying  to  enforce  a  valid  oral 
contract,  and  Judge  Meade  agreed. 

“If  I  had  ever  thought  it  had  anything 
remotely  to  do  with  prior  restraint,  we 
would  not  have  brought  this  case,”  Her¬ 
ald-Leader  editor  Kelly  said. 

Similarly,  a  Kentucky  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  judge  ruled  that  no  First  Amend¬ 
ment  or  prior  restraint  issue  was  in¬ 
volved. 

The  deadlock  between  the  two  papers 
was  ultimately  broken  by  coach  Pitino, 
who  was  surprised  to  find  he  had  also 
been  served  with  papers  in  the  growing 
case.  BECT 
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Not  Funny 

Editor  not  amused  after  he’s  tricked  into  being 
photographed  holding  sign  promoting  competitor’s  contest 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD  says  it  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  joke. 

But  Boston  Globe  executive  editor 
Matt  Storin,  failing  to  see  the  humor, 
grabbed  for  a  Herald  photographer’s 
neck  after  being  tricked  into  posing  for  a 
photo  to  promote  the  Herald’s  W ingo 
contest. 

While  no  charges  were  filed,  the  Her¬ 
ald  said  photographer  Mike  Adaskaveg 
was  treated  and  released  for  a  bruised 
windpipe  at  New  England  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter,  where  he  spent  eight  hours  undergo¬ 
ing  X  rays  and  CAT  scans. 

“It  was  supposed  to  be  funny  but  he 
got  very  upset  and  tried  to  throttle  my 
photographer,”  Herald  photo  editor 
Kevin  Cole  said  of  the  ploy  to  capture 
Storin  on  film  holding  a  Wingo  promo¬ 
tion  card. 

Here  is  how  it  worked:  Adaskaveg 
and  an  unidentified  woman  approached 
Storin  as  he  walked  from  a  subway  stop 
to  work  and  handed  him  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board  with  a  Globe  news  story  on  one 
side.  As  he  glanced  at  the  story — with 
an  oversided  Lucky  Ten  Wingo  card  on 
the  other  side — Adaskaveg  snapped  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  Herald,  Rupert  Murdoch’s  feisty 
tabloid  competitor  to  the  dominant 
broadsheet  Globe,  ran  the  picture  and  a 
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The  Boston  Herald  ran  the  picture  of 
Storin  holding  the  Wingo  promo  card  on  its 
front  page. 

sarcastic  story  trashing  the  Globe  on 
Page  One  the  next  day.  Sept.  1 7. 

The  following  day,  the  Herald  ran  a 
story,  a  series  of  pictures  showing 
Storin’s  face  reacting  angrily,  and  snip¬ 
pets  of  accounts  of  the  incident  from  the 
Globe,  Herald  and  Washington  Post. 

In  a  statement,  Storin  called  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  account  an  “outrageous  allegation” 
and  said  of  Adaskaveg:  “1  could  not  pos¬ 


sibly  have  done  him  any  bodily  harm 
and  certainly  did  not  attempt  to  choke 
or  strangle  a  man  considerably  larger 
than  1  am  while  1  was  holding  my  brief¬ 
case  and  newspapers  in  my  right  hand.” 

The  Globe  account  said  the  Herald 
had  offered  a  $  1 ,000  bounty  for  a  photo 
of  Storin  holding  a  Wingo  card.  It  called 
the  Herald  tricksters  “palookas”  “with 
dollar  signs  in  their  eyes.” 

The  Washington  Post  quoted  Storin 
saying,  “1  grabbed  the  guy  by  the  collar 
and  said,  ‘Who  are  you?’  He  said,  ‘Read 
about  it  in  the  Herald  tomorrow’ ....  I 
swear  on  my  mother’s  grave  1  did  not 
hurt  the  guy  in  the  least.” 

After  capturing  celebrities  who  vol¬ 
unteered  to  be  photographed  holding 
Wingo  cards,  such  as  Boston’s  mayor 
and  cardinal,  the  Herald  planned  to  set 
up  Storin,  taking  a  cue  from  an  earlier 
incident  in  New  York’s  tabloid  war, 
when  the  New  York  Post  under  Murdoch 
captured  an  editor  from  the  competing 
New  York  Daily  News  with  a  Post 
Wingo  card  in  hand. 

Cole  called  Storin  a  “good  editor” 
who  “didn’t  see  the  humor  and  got  car¬ 
ried  away  ...  1  think  he  was  mad  be¬ 
cause  he  fell  for  it. 

“Not  all  journalism  is  serious,”  Cole 
confessed.  “1  think  it  was  harmless.” 

Adaskaveg  was  given  a  couple  of  days 
off  to  recuperate.  BECT 


Boston  Qlobe  editor  Matt  Storin  is  handed  a  sign  which  he  does  not  realize  is  promoting  the  Boston  Herald’s  “Wingo”  contest  (left). 
His  annoyance  can  be  seen  in  the  next  two  photos  taken  by  a  Herald  photographer. 
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Uniform 
Defamation  Act 

Government  committee  begins  hearings; 
newspapers  come  out  swinging  against  it 


by  Debra  Qersh 

THE  QUEST  FOR  uniform  defamation 
acts  across  the  country  took  another  step 
forward  recently,  as  the  committee 
charged  with  drafting  the  legislative 
blueprint  began  preparing  the  version  it 
will  present  for  final  approval. 

After  hearing  hours  of  testimony  from 
newspeople  opposing  the  act,  and  from 
people  who  support  it,  the  nine-member 
drafting  committee  has  made  some 
changes  in  the  wording  of  the  Uniform 
Defamation  Act  and  will  reformat  it  so 
that  each  section  can  be  considered 
alone,  as  well  as  a  whole. 

Sectioning  the  act  will  allow  single 
parts  of  it  that  may  be  objectionable  to 
be  dropped,  if  so  desired,  by  the  full  Na- 
tioTuil  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws,  rather  than  throw¬ 
ing  out  the  entire  act,  explained  Randall 
Bezanson,  dean  of  the  Washington  and 
Lee  University  School  of  Law,  who 
served  as  committee  reporter,  drafting 
and  editing  each  version  in  accordance 
with  the  committee’s  desires. 

The  committee  has  been  working  for 
more  than  three  years  on  the  act  and  has 
produced  at  least  10  versions.  Bezanson 
explained  part  of  this  is  due  to  the  com¬ 


mittee’s  consideration  of  input  from 
concerned  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  its  desire  to  hold  the 
open  hearings. 

After  incorporating  the  latest 
changes,  the  committee  expects  to  meet 
again  in  the  spring  to  complete  the  draft 
it  will  present  to  the  full  conference  at 
its  meeting  in  the  summer  of  1993. 

At  that  time,  the  commissioners  will 


go  over  it  section  by  section,  debate  any 
points  brought  up,  and  eventually  pre¬ 
sent  it  for  a  vote  along  with  other  acts 
being  considered  for  adoption,  Bezanson 
explained. 

If  the  act  is  adopted,  each  commis¬ 
sioner  will  begin  the  procedures  for  try¬ 
ing  to  seek  enactment  in  the  state  legis¬ 
latures. 

One  of  the  more  controversial  points 
in  the  act  is  the  action  for  vindication, 
which  essentially  allows  complainants  to 
seek  adjudication  on  the  falsity  of  the  as¬ 
sertion  in  return  for  giving  up  the  right 
to  seek  monetary  damages.  At  the  time 
the  complaint  is  filed,  the  plaintiff 
would  choose  between  suing  for  damages 
under  the  current  law  or  seeking  a  vindi¬ 
cation  action. 

According  to  Bezanson,  a  vindication 
action  allows  the  plaintiff  a  more  direct 
action  geared  toward  righting  an  alleged 
reputational  harm.  In  addition,  many 
defamation  standards,  such  as  state  of 
mind,  do  not  have  to  be  explored. 

Although  Bezanson  said  the  commit¬ 
tee  believes  the  process  would  benefit 
the  press  by  cutting  down  on  much  of 
the  intrusiveness  of  discovery,  many  of 
the  media  representatives  who  spoke  at 
the  hearing  said  it  was  not  a  viable  alter¬ 


native. 

John  Tuthill,  publisher  of  three  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  on  eastern  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  testified  to  the  potential  damage 
the  act  could  have  on  community  news¬ 
papers. 

“The  proposed  act  would  create  a  new 
vindication  lawsuit,  a  step  which  would 
allow  litigation  over  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  a  published  report  but  without  any  of 


the  constitutional  guarantees  and  many 
of  the  common-law  defenses  which  now 
protect  community  newspapers,”  Tuthill 
explained. 

“The  creation  of  this  new  type  of  law¬ 
suit,  stripped  of  constitutional  protec¬ 
tions,  would  encourage  more  suits,  in¬ 
crease  costs  for  the  press,  and  ultimately 
restrict  the  flow  of  local  news  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  would  be  an  unwise  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  step,”  he  said. 

Tuthill  also  addressed  the  issue  of 
punitive  damages.  The  committee  had 
urged  the  abolition  of  such  awards,  but 
the  full  conference  overruled  the  notion 
and  insisted  they  be  left  in. 

Tuthill  told  the  committee  that  he 
was  concerned  about  “the  effort  to  legis¬ 
late  a  right  to  punitive  damages  in  libel 
cases.  Punitive  damages  in  libel  suits 
have  in  recent  years  become  a  devastat¬ 
ing  instrument  of  attack  against  an  often 
unpopular  press.” 

Citing  recent  trends  toward  punitive 
damages  in  the  millions,  Tuthill  argued 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  “punish¬ 
ing  the  press  through  libel  verdicts 
which  do  far  more  than  compensate  for 
damage  that  is  actually  done,”  or  for  im¬ 
posing  “punitive  awards  as  a  form  of  ret¬ 
ribution.” 

Sam  D.  Kennedy,  publisher  of  three 
weekly  newspapers  in  Tennessee,  also 
told  the  committee  that  the  act  would 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  community 
newspaper  publishers. 

“The  proposed  law  would  increase, 
not  diminish  the  numbers  of  lawsuits  we 
face,  and  those  increases  would  still  the 
voice  of  many  community  newspapers 
forever.  It  is  as  simple  as  that,”  explained 
Kennedy  in  his  testimony. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  and  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Press  Association,  Kennedy 
pointed  out  that  it  is  important  to  con¬ 
sider  the  non-economic  impact  of  libel 
suits  on  community  newspapers,  “specif¬ 
ically  disruption  to  the  newspaper.” 

Noting  that  publishers  of  community 


“The  creation  of  this  new  type  of  lawsuit,  stripped  of 
constitutional  protections,  would  encourage  more 
suits,  increase  costs  for  the  press,  and  ultimately 
restrict  the  flow  of  local  news  to  the  public.” 
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papers  also  may  be  the  editors,  reporters 
and  even  floor  sweepers  in  some  cases, 
the  countless  hours  spent  preparing  for  a 
vindication  trial  could  bring  operation 
of  the  paper  to  a  halt. 

In  addition,  the  costs  of  defending 
these  defamation  claims  —  from  defend¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  to  lost  advertising, 
sales  and  subscribers  —  could  put  some 
small  publishers  out  of  business,  whether 
they  win  or  lose,  he  said. 

Publishers  of  larger  newspapers  also 
would  be  adversely  affected  under  the 
proposed  act,  according  to  William 
Northrop,  vice  president  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Observer  Publishing  Co.  in 
Washington,  Pa.,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
and  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Northrop  pointed  out  that  the  act 
“would  virtually  freeze  a  body  in  law 
that  evolved  and  continues  to  evolve 
through  handling  individual  cases 
within  a  flexible  structure  of  common 
law.” 

He  further  challenged  “the  premise 
that  citizens  need  greater  protection 
from  defamation  and  that  it  is  com¬ 
pelling  enough  to  deny  professional  jour¬ 
nalists  basic  constitutional  protections 
to  achieve  it.” 

Northrop  also  took  issue  with  several 
other  points  in  the  proposed  act,  includ¬ 
ing  extending  the  statute  of  limitations 
and  extending  exposure  for  libel  suits  af¬ 
ter  death  —  “How  would  we  be  able  to 
depose  the  deceased,  or  get  him  to  testi¬ 
fy  ?  Talk  about  hearsay.” 

In  addition,  he  questioned  the  expe¬ 
dited  trial  clause,  which  would  prohibit 
publication  of  additional  stories  while 
the  issue  is  pending;  called  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  definition  of  defamation  too  sim¬ 
plistic;  and  said  eliminating  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  public  and  private  individ¬ 
uals  would  be  particularly  damaging. 

“To  sacrifice  the  possibility  of  free  and 
robust  debate  on  the  altar  of  vindication 
is  a  great  sacrifice  indeed.  They  are  not 
equal  trade-offs,”  Northrop  said,  asking 
the  committee  to  abandon  the  Uniform 
Defamation  Act  as  unworkable. 

Steve  McGonigle,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
conceded  that  “abuses  of  public  trust 
have  occurred,  that  subjects  of  news  sto¬ 
ries  have  been  treated  unfairly,  and  that 
news  organizations  have  not  responded 
appropriately  to  correct  their  mistakes.” 

However,  McGonigle  warned  that 
throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  wa¬ 
ter  would  serve  no  one’s  best  interests. 


A  member  of  the  steering  committee 
of  the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  McGonigle  —  who  spx)ke  as 
“one  reporter  keenly  interested  in  First 
Amendment  issues,”  not  as  a  spokesman 
for  his  newspaper  or  the  RCFP  —  point¬ 
ed  out  that,  while  the  proposed  act  as¬ 
sumes  most  victims  of  defamation  seek 
vindication,  he  thinks  that  is  not  the 
case. 

“My  experience  is  that  those  who  feel 
aggrieved  by  news  stories  usually  want  to 
muzzle  the  messenger,”  he  explained. 

“People  who  feel  victimized  by  the 


numerous  states. 

“But  the  press  is  not  clamoring  for 
uniformity,  and  has  no  interest  in 
achieving  uniformity  of  the  kind  that 
the  proposed  act  would  achieve.” 

Where  there  is  a  need  for  “reform  in 
the  law  of  libel,  it  is  in  the  area  of  puni¬ 
tive  and  presumed  damages,”  the  news¬ 
paper’s  comments  continued.  “Massive 
punitive  damage  awards  against  the 
press  have  become  commonplace.  It  is 
difficult  in  the  abstract  to  square  an 
award  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  punish 
and  deter  speech  —  rather  than  to  com¬ 


“Why  make  it  easier  for  the  subjects  of  critical 
stories  to  try  to  muscle  media  organizations  with 
threats  of  defamation  actions?” 


press  don’t  want  to  regain  their  good 
name  as  much  as  they  want  to  stop  me 
from  doing  my  job.” 

McGonigle  also  said  he  believes  the 
committee  not  only  is  trying  to  fix  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  broken,  but  also  would 
make  it  easier  to  harass  or  attempt  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  press  and  undercut  its  First 
Amendment  rights. 

“Why  make  it  easier  for  the  subjects  of 
critical  stories  to  try  to  muscle  media  or¬ 
ganizations  with  threats  of  defamation 
actions?  The  truly  wronged  already  have 
adequate  legal  remedies,  and  I  don’t 
know  any  reporters  who  want  to  relin¬ 
quish  their  constitutional  protections  to 
streamline  the  libel  process,”  McGonigle 
noted. 

The  Washington  Post  also  argued 
against  the  proposed  act.  In  a  written 
statement  submitted  to  the  committee, 
the  Post  called  the  proposal  “one-sided, 
unsound  and,  in  large  measure,  uncon¬ 
stitutional.” 

Arguing  that  the  vindication  action 
would  “invite  a  flood  of  litigation,”  the 
Post  charged  that  “One  who  believes 
that  requiring  individuals  and  the  press 
to  defend  against  allegations  of  falsity 
will  not  discourage  debate  and  responsi¬ 
ble  reporting  misunderstands  not  only 
the  process  of  litigation,  but  also  the 
process  of  journalism  . . .  What  a  news¬ 
paper  represents  to  its  readers  is  that  it 
has  done  what  it  can  reasonably  do  to 
discover  and  report  the  truth.” 

The  Washington  Post  statement  also 
pointed  out  that  “There  is  no  apparent 
demand  for  unity  in  the  area  of  defama¬ 
tion  law.  If  anyone  had  an  interest  in 
uniformity,  it  would  be  the  press,  which 
may  be  subject  to  suit  under  the  laws  of 


pensate  for  harm  —  with  a  system  of 
laws  designed  to  encourage  speech.” 

The  Libel  Defense  Resource  Center 
also  criticized  the  proposed  act  in  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  latest  draft,  which  it  called 
“notably  imbalanced  in  favor  of  libel 
plaintiffs.” 

In  its  report,  the  LDRC  “contemplates 
the  fundamental  shift  that  would  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  uniform  enactment  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  defamation  act  —  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  system  of  First  Amendment-driv¬ 
en  law  and  practice,  to  a  regime  requir¬ 
ing  statutory-type  construction  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  legislative  code  that  con¬ 
tains  no  provisions  expressly  assuring 
freedom  of  expression.” 

Not  all  of  those  who  appeared  during 
the  hearings  were  against  the  proposal, 
however,  as  one  recent  libel  plaintiff  ar¬ 
gued  in  favor  of  the  act. 

Author  Dan  E.  Moldea,  who  currently 
is  appealing  dismissal  of  his  $10  million 
libel  suit  against  the  New  York  Times 
(E&P,  Feb.  8,  P.  9),  said  that  he  thought 
the  act,  “as  currently  proposed,  will 
bring  a  greater  degree  of  equity  to  the 
process  of  libel  litigation.” 

Moldea  called  media  opposition  to 
the  act  “predictable.  Too  many  media 
people  do  not  like  operating  on  a  level 
playing  field  with  the  victims  of  their 
wrath,  which  the  act,  if  implemented, 
will  provide.” 

He  further  noted  that  while  “fine 
journalism  continues  to  be  practiced  . . . 
much  of  it  is  being  overshadowed  by  the 
reckless  and  malicious  reporting  of  a 
growing  number  of  writers  who  insist 
upon  defaming  at  will  and  still  enjoy  the 
constitutional  privilege.  The  Uniform 

(See  Defamation  on  page  47) 
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In  Brief 


New  weekly  paper 
for  Tulsa  market 

THE  GREAT-GRANDSON  of  the  man  who  first  published 
the  Tulsa  Tribune  in  1919  will  publish  a  weekly  newspaper 
starting  Nov.  12  for  the  Tulsa  market. 

Landon  Jones,  who  worked  as  a  sportswriter  at  the  Tribune 
until  its  closing  on  Sept.  30,  said  the  broadsheet  weekly  will 
he  called  the  Tulsa  Sentinel  and  will  be  printed  on  Thursdays. 

“It’s  disheartening  for  Tulsans  to  rely  on  one  source  of 
print  media  for  their  news,”  Jones  said  in  reference  to  the  sur¬ 
viving  Tulsa  World. 

Jones  is  the  son  of  Jenk  Jones  Jr.,  former  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tribune,  and  he  is  the  grandson  of  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  former  publisher  emeritus  of  the  Tribune.  His  father 
will  serve  as  a  consulting  editor  on  the  new  weekly  paper. 

Jones  said  he  will  print  90,000  copies  for  the  first  edition 
and  then  some  60,000  copies  per  week.  —  AP 

Tulsa  World  redesigns 

THE  TULSA  WORLD  is  refining  its  look  with  the  closing  of 
its  rival,  the  Tulsa  Tribune. 

Editors  said  the  substance  of  Oklahoma’s  second-largest 
newspaper  remains  the  same,  but  it  will  be  repackaged  to  pre¬ 
sent  information  more  succinctly  to  readers. 

The  125,000-circulation  morning  daily  is  traditionally  less 
graphically  oriented  than  was  the  Tribune.  It  will  adopt  some 
distinctly  Tribune-like  ideas,  such  as  more  color  and  a  page- 
length  column  down  the  front  page  called  News  Scan,  which 
gives  a  brief  outline  of  major  stories  in  the  newspaper. 

Executive  editor  Bob  Haring  said  the  biggest  change  is  all 
news  and  no  ads  on  the  first  three  pages  and  a  number  of  new 
or  repackaged  columns  and  features. 

The  World  will  also  send  out  its  first  of  three  editions  two 
hours  later,  at  about  1 1 :30  p.m.  The  final  edition  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  go  out  around  1  a.m.  —  AP 

Execs  take  pay  cuts 
in  Japan  newspaper  slump 

JAPANESE  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  a  novel  answer  to 
slumping  revenues:  Slash  executive  pay. 

While  many  American  papers  have  coped  with  recession 
by  cutting  staffs,  Asahi  Shimbun,  circulation  12.7  million,  cut 
executive  pay  10%  beginning  in  October. 

Over  the  summer,  the  14.7-million-circulation  Yomiuri 
and  4.8-million-circulation  economic  journal  Nihon  Keizai 
cut  executive  pay  10%,  5%  for  managing  editors. 

The  papers  reacted  to  decreasing  advertising  brought  on 
by  tighter  credit  and  the  end  of  an  economic  boom. 

“This  is  the  first  time  in  Yomiuri  history  that  we  have  had 
to  take  an  action  like  this,”  said  Yomiuri’s  Koichi  Takayama. 
“The  companies  are  seeing  this  as  a  structural  recession  and 
are  not  optimistic  that  waiting  is  going  to  solve  the  problem.” 

In  other  cost  cutting,  Asahi  canceled  sponsorship  of  em¬ 
ployee  athletic  meets,  and  Yomiuri  began  using  both  sides  of 
the  paper  for  photocopying.  — AP 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (WeeklyClosingQuotes) 

Stock  10/20/92  10/13/92  10/22/91 1 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

10.875 

11.00 

7.875 

A.H.BeloCorp.(NY) 

44.25 

44.00 

28.25 

CapitolCities/ABCInc.  (NY) 

426.50 

437.00 

414.00 

CentralNewspapersInc.  (NY) 

21.875 

21.25 

20.375 

DowJones&Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

27.50 

28.125 

24.125 

GannettCo.  Inc.  (NY) 

50.25 

46.875 

40.375 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

58.00 

54.875 

48.125 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (N  Y ) 

33.00 

32.25 

22.375 

McCIatchyNewspapersInc.  (NY) 

20.25 

20.125 

18.00 

MediaGeneral  Inc.  (AM) 

16.50 

15.50 

20.00 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

27.00 

24.75 

22.25 

New  YorkTimesCo.  (AM) 

24.50 

25.00 

19.00 

ParkCommunicationsInc.  (OTC) 

17.25 

17.25 

14.50 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

32.00 

30.50 

21.50 

E.W.ScrippsCo.(NY) 

24.00 

24.00 

19.75 

TimesMirrorCo.  (NY) 

30.00 

29.375 

28.125 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

45.00 

44.00 

37.75 

Washington  PostCo.(NY) 

*  3  fori  stock  split 

230.00 

240.00 

195.50 
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1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock 

10/20/92  10/13/92 

10/22/91 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.75 

11.625 

10.625 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.625 

11.75 

12.00 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

15.50 

14.625 

10.125 

Reuters  (c) 

59.00 

65.625 

50.375 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.00 

16.25 

14.642 

Thomson  Cotp.  (a) 

12.875 

12.75 

13.976 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.25 

16.25 

14.375 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.25 

23.625 

21.50 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.64 

3.53 

3.785 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

35.00 

35.00 

20.375 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15, 1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &.  Company  Inc. 

Sunday  edition  added 

THE  FINGER  LAKES  TIMES  in  Geneva,  N.Y.,  a  six-day 
evening  newspaper,  will  begin  publishing  a  Sunday  edition 
on  Nov.  1 . 

The  newspaper  will  discontinue  publishing  on  Saturdays, 
publisher  George  Park  said.  There  will  be  no  price  increase 
for  the  Sunday  paper  to  current  home-delivery  subscribers. 

The  Finger  Lakes  Times  is  increasing  its  staff  and  has  in¬ 
vested  in  new  equipment,  he  said.  Anne  Schuhle,  a  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  for  the  newspaper,  will  be  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor.  —  AP 
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We’ve  got  red  hot 
down  cold. 


Not  to  mention  sky  blue,  sea  green,  lemon  yellow  and  a  host  of  other  colors.  At 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  we  continually  apply  technologies  that  make  Goss® 
single-  and  double-width  newspaper  presses  the  standards  for  print  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  We’ve  pioneered  and  developed  stacked-couple  arrangements,  menu-driven 
press  control  systems  with  touch-screen  entry,  inkers  that  raise  industry  standards 
for  precise  control ,  and  high-productivity  folders.  So,  to  make  sure  that  your  printed 
blues,  greens,  yellows  and  hot  reds  match  the  proofs  cold,  contact  the  industry  leader. 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems -The  Americas,  Rockwell  International.  708-850-5600. 


Rockwell 

International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Whatever  It  Takes 

Small'town  publisher  tells  how  he  makes  a  profit  in  the 
midst  of  a  recession  with  niche  publications  and  special  deals 


by  MX.  Stein 

CAN  A  SMALL-TOWN  publisher  in 
the  midst  of  a  recession  make  a  profit 
and  have  fun  doing  it? 

You  bet,  says  Peter  W.  Wagner,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  N’West  Iowa  Re- 
view,  the  Mail-Sun  and  1 1  total  market 
coverage  or  niche  publications  out  of 
tiny  Sheldon,  Iowa. 

One  of  the  products.  Discover,  aimed 
at  upscale  advertisers,  cost  $13,000  to 
print  and  brought  in  $27,000  in  rev¬ 
enue  and  netted  him  a  55%  profit,  said 
Wagner,  an  ebullient  man,  who  goes 
out  and  sells  much  of  the  space  himself 
in  an  area  with  a  total  population  of 
about  40,000. 

Another  tabloid.  Welcome  Back,  for 
returning  lowans,  was  produced  for 
$11,000  and  raked  in  $37,000,  he 
added. 

“I  love  to  sell,”  Wagner  confessed  on 
a  panel,  “Staying  Alive  in  the  Newspa¬ 


per  Business,”  at  the  recent  National 
Newspaper  Association  convention  in 
San  Diego. 

Wagner  credits  his  success  to  keep¬ 
ing  on  top  of  seasonal  and  special 
events,  putting  out  a  good  product  and 
“go  get  ’em”  sales  reps  who  make  up  to 
$30,000  a  year  or  more. 

“That  isn’t  bad  in  northwest  Iowa,” 
he  commented.  Many  ads  are  sold 
through  telemarketing,  Wagner  added. 

Wagner’s  other  TMC  publications 
cover  brides,  local  restaurants,  home 
and  garden,  and  a  special  one  for  resi¬ 
dents  of  an  expensive  lakeside  develop¬ 
ment.  Every  one  of  them  shows  a  prof¬ 
it,”  he  said. 

“We  work  on  the  idea  of  something 
for  everybody  and,  if  it  works,  do  it 
again,”  he  noted. 

Still,  Wagner  is  a  firm  believer  in  full 
color,  remarking,  “If  you  don’t  have  it 
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regularly,  you’re  not  going  to  make  it.” 

Wagner  said  he  sometimes  “goes  off 
the  rate  card”  to  make  a  sale,  and  stim¬ 
ulates  advertising  with  free  items  or  ser¬ 
vices  donated  by  merchants. 

“1  don’t  see  my  accounts  as  adversari¬ 
al  but  as  working  partnerships,”  he 
elaborated. 

Wagner  disclosed  that  occasionally 
he  tries  to  “one-up”  advertisers  and 
“they’re  always  trying  to  one-up  me  but, 
in  the  process,  we  make  sure  we’re  both 
winners.  1  come  out  with  a  few  dollars 
and  they  come  out  with  a  few  sales.” 

An  example,  he  continued,  is  his  bet 
with  advertisers  —  who  sell  snow-relat¬ 
ed  products  such  as  snowplows,  cold 
remedies  or  tires  —  on  the  amount  and 
frequency  of  snowfall  in  their  commu¬ 
nities  over  a  specified  period.  The  first 
time  it  snows,  the  advertiser  pays  full 
price  for  the  ad.  If  it  falls  again  the  ad 
will  run  for  three-quarters  of  the  rate 
and  so  on  up  to  five  snows.  If  there  is  a 


fifth  snowfall,  the  advertiser  gets  the  ad 
free. 

“I  always  pray  it  will  snow  five  times 
because  I  know  I  can  come  back  next 
year  to  that  customer,”  Wagner  related. 

Wagner’s  freebies  include  Thanks¬ 
giving  turkeys,  Christmas  hams,  pizzas 
and  videotapes. 

He  said  merchants  are  happy  to  con¬ 
tribute  the  prizes  in  connection  with  ad 
promotions  because  “they  figure  it’s  ex¬ 
tra  publicity  for  them”  and  it  brings 
buyers  into  their  stores. 

Wagner  revealed  that  one  of  his 
most  successful  products  is  a  tab  aimed 
at  drawing  advertising  from  colleges 
and  universities  in  a  three-state  area. 

“These  are  hard  times  for  colleges 
but  they  have  money  for  advertising  be¬ 
cause  they  need  funding  and  students,” 
Wagner  observed. 

The  deal  he  offers  gives  the  schools  a 


substantial  cut  off  the  rate  card  for  full-, 
three-quarter-,  half-  and  quarter-page 
ads.  Nothing  smaller  is  sold. 

However,  the  real  “hook,”  explained 
Wagner,  is  that  the  college  gets  up  to  a 
half-page  of  free  editorial  space  in  the 
publication  for  a  story  and  photos  with 
the  understanding  that  its  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  provides  the  copy  and 
art,  which  are  labeled  as  advertising. 

Among  the  recipients  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  are  guidance  counselors  in  all  of 
the  area’s  14  school  districts. 

“It  has  a  real  good  product  focus,” 
Wagner  said. 

Busy  as  he  is,  the  speaker  went  on,  he 
is  enjoying  every  minute  of  it.  “If  the 
business  isn’t  fun  for  you,  get  out,  be¬ 
cause  that’s  what  it’s  all  about,”  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

A  second  panelist,  Jim  Brock,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Selma  (Calif.)  Enterprise, 
said  that  a  healthy  amount  of  extra  rev¬ 
enue  pours  into  his  cashbox  from  job 
printing. 

To  be  successful  at  it,  though, 
“you’ve  got  to  take  it  seriously,”  he  cau¬ 
tioned.  “Don’t  do  it  just  to  fill  up  idle 
press  time.  It  must  be  every  bit  as  im¬ 
portant  as  any  other  department  on  the 
paper.” 

Brock  noted  that  his  offset  press  runs 
off  a  flock  of  publications,  including 
one  other  daily,  15  weeklies,  and  scads 
of  shoppers,  catalogs,  tourist  magazines 
and  coupon  books. 

The  publisher  said  he  is  as  protec¬ 
tive  of  the  revenue  from  these  sources 
as  he  is  of  other  Enterprise  income. 

“We  are  competitive  with  other 
printers  in  the  area.  We  make  our  dead¬ 
lines,  and  hope  to  expand  our  business 
through  word-of-mouth,”  Brock  stated. 

He  said  another  factor  in  the  success 
of  his  operation  is  that  “We  have  ex¬ 
tremely  good  people.  You  have  to  hire 
that  kind  of  person  to  survive.” 

Another  panel  explored  the  pros  and 
cons  of  an  in-house  or  outside  alternate 
delivery  system  for  TMC  products. 

Ken  Bradstreet,  general  manager  of 
the  Michigan-based  Advertisers  Postal 
Service,  said  it  may  or  may  not  be 
cheaper  for  a  paper  to  set  up  its  own  de- 
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Wagner  said  he  sometimes  “goes  off  the  rate  card”  to  make 
a  sale,  and  stimulates  advertising  with  free  items  or  services 
donated  by  merchants. 


Government  won’t  look 
into  death  of  journalist 


livery  service  rather  than  use  his. 

Generally,  it  costs  less  to  do  it  your¬ 
self,  but  using  an  outside  company  of¬ 
fers  the  benefit  of  its  experience  and 
“prevents  the  draining  away  of  time 
from  other  important  things  like  sales 
efforts  and  publishing  a  good  paper,” 
Bradstreet  said. 

He  added  that  developing  an  alter¬ 
nate  delivery  route  is  an  “intensive  op¬ 
eration”  requiring  a  lot  of  time  during 
which  early  savings  will  probably  not 
be  apparent. 

It  can  be  done,  attested  two  Min¬ 
nesota  publishers  who  have  done  it, 
Michael  Parta  and  Dennis  Winskowski 
of  the  Neui  York  Mills  Herald  and  Detroit 
Lakes  Tribune,  respectively. 

The  learning  phase,  he  said,  began 
slowly  with  one  route  at  a  time  that  fol¬ 
lowed  a  postal  service  route.  Parta  said 
each  post  office  was  informed  that  his 
deliverer  was  trailing  a  mail  carrier. 

“Some  post  offices  were  very  helpful 
and  others  resentful,”  Parta  said.  The 
Herald’s  carrier  mapped  the  route,  not¬ 
ing  every  turn  and  stop,  jotting  it  all 
down  in  a  logbook. 

“The  book  became  our  bible,”  Parta 
said.  “Now  anyone  can  pick  it  up  and 
walk  or  drive  his  way  through  the 
route.” 

After  mapping  the  route,  Parta  sent 
two  people  to  install  tubes  on  a  piece¬ 
work  basis. 

Parta  said  his  TMC  delivery  costs  fell 
from  the  25(.  to  35^  a  drop  charged  by 
the  post  office  to  about  8^  a  drop.  Each 
delivered  piece,  he  said,  may  be  stuffed 
with  10  to  12  inserts. 

Winskowski  said  he  also  built  his  al¬ 
ternate  delivery  system  from  scratch.” 

Both  Parta  and  Winskowski  said 
they  have  cooperative  arrangements 
with  non-competitive  publishers  in  the 
market  area  to  carry  each  other’s  prod¬ 
ucts.  BE^P 


by  Debra  Qersh 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  WILLIAM 
P.  Barr  has  rejected  a  request  from  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  appoint 
an  independent  counsel  to  investigate 
the  Inslaw  case  and  the  death  of  free¬ 
lance  journalist  Daniel  Casolaro. 

According  to  a  statement  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  a  report  from 
the  committee,  “The  Inslaw  Affair,” 
contained  “no  specific  information 
that  any  covered  person  has  commit¬ 
ted  a  crime.” 

A  “covered  person”  is  defined  as  one 
of  a  “small  group  of  the  most  senior  of¬ 
ficials  in  the  executive  branch  who  are 
specifically  listed  in  the  [independent 
counsel]  statute.”  The  attorney  general 
is  required  to  appoint  an  independent 
counsel  if  there  is  enough  evidence  to 
warrant  a  criminal  investigation  of  a 
covered  person. 

Further,  the  DoJ  statement  noted 
that  retired  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Nicholas  J.  Bua,  appointed  by  Barr,  is 
continuing  his  investigation  of  the 
matter. 

The  committee  report  called  for  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  of  the  matter  and 
asked  Barr  to  appoint  the  independent 
counsel  (E&P,  Sept.  12,  P.  35;  Sept. 
26,  P.14). 

The  case  began  when  the  DoJ,  un¬ 
der  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese 
III,  was  charged  with  theft  of  case 
management  software  from  a  company 
called  Inslaw.  Inslaw  founders  William 
and  Linda  Hamilton  also  accused 
Meese  and  the  DoJ  of  conspiring  with 
former  United  Press  International 


owner  Earl  Brian  to  run  Inslaw  out  of 
business  so  it  could  be  acquired  by  Bri¬ 
an’s  computer  company. 

The  committee  report  said  there 
was  evidence  that  former  Attorneys 
General  Meese  and  Dick  Thornburgh 
covered  up  or  tried  to  stifle  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  case. 

Casolaro  was  reportedly  investigat¬ 
ing  that  case  and  what  he  believed 
were  its  ties  to  the  BCCI  scandal  and 
the  Iran-contra  affair  when  he  was 
found  dead  in  a  West  Virginia  hotel 
room. 

Although  Casolaro’s  death  was 
ruled  a  suicide,  the  report  pointed  out 
a  number  of  inconsistencies  and  irreg¬ 
ularities  that  the  committee  believed 
warranted  further  investigation. 

Judiciary  chairman  Rep.  Jack 
Brooks  (D-Texas)  was  quoted  in  the 
press  as  calling  Barr’s  decision  “ab¬ 
solutely  the  worst  choice  imaginable 
for  this  Department  of  Justice  to  make 
at  a  time  when  the  public  trust  in  the 
agency  has  been  severely  shaken  as  a 
result  of  its  handling  of  the  Iraq  in¬ 
quiry.”  BECT 

Switch  to  a.m. 

THE  NEWS  MESSENGER  in  Chris- 
tianburg,  Va.,  and  its  sister  paper  in 
Radford,  Va.,  switched  from  afternoon 
to  morning  publication  on  Oct.  6. 

Publisher  Mike  Blanton  said  the 
change  will  help  the  papers  provide 
readers  with  news  in  a  more  timely 
manner.  The  papers  are  owned  by  the 
Worrell  Newspaper  group.  — AP 
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Bug  Week:  Alien  World  I  Wildlife 
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Your  readers  are 
watching  cable  ... 

Are  you  covering  it? 


Call  1-800-634-3419 


Maybe  yourTVSection 


TV  Update,  Inc.  545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 


needs  an 
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lEGAHY  SPEAKING 

by  Phillip  M.  Perry 

Don’t  get  sued 

for  age  discrimination 


i 

i 


4^06,  one  of  your  longtime  press  work¬ 
ers,  is  showing  signs  of  failing  health. 
He  moves  more  slowly,  has  trouble 
climbing  stairs,  and  has  developed  a 
painful  limp. 

One  of  your  supervisors  has  coun¬ 
seled  Joe  a  half-dozen  times  over  the 
past  six  months,  advising  him  to  quit 
for  his  own  good.  Several  times  you 
have  even  offered  joe  a  very  attractive 
retirement  deal. 

One  day  you  walk  into  your  newspa¬ 
per  office  to  discover  that  Joe  has  filed  a 
wrongful  discharge  suit  against  your 
company.  This,  despite  the  fact  that 
you  never  really  fired  him. 

Does  he  have  a  case? 

Yes.  Continual  counseling  of  an  older 
worker  such  as  Joe  constitutes  harass¬ 
ment.  It  can  support  a  lawsuit  for  “con¬ 
structive  discharge.”  That  is  an  attorney’s 
term  for  the  act  of  making  an  employee’s 
work  environment  so  unpleasant  that  he 
is  forced  to  quit.  Even  the  attractive  re¬ 
tirement  package  does  not  get  you  off  the 
hook.  Further,  you  may  not  fire  someone 
for  health  reasons  unless  you  can  make  it 
clear  that  the  employee’s  performance 
has  been  affected. 

Joe  is  protected  under  the  laws  that 
protect  workers  against  age  discrimina¬ 
tion.  He  is  not  alone  in  his  grievance. 
In  1991,  employees  filed  27,748  such 
complaints  at  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  and  at  state 
agencies.  That  was  a  19%  increase  from 
the  year  before,  and  observers  expect  it 
to  keep  growing. 

“We  haven’t  reached  the  full  poten¬ 
tial  in  terms  of  age-discrimination  law¬ 
suits  or  problems  that  can  be  expected 
by  management,”  says  James  N.  Adler, 
a  partner  with  the  Los  Angeles  law  firm 
of  Irell  &  Manella. 


(Perry  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in  New 
York  City  who  frequently  writes  about 
legal  issues.) 


Why?  The  work  force  in  general  is 
getting  older.  As  they  pass  the  age  of 
40,  they  are  protected  by  the  federal 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act. 

“Once  the  baby  boomers  start  hitting 
that  age  we  will  see  even  more  claims,” 
says  Cathy  Ventrell-Monsees,  manager 
of  worker  equity  at  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retired  Persons. 

Employers  are  getting  the  word.  In 
1991,  the  AARP  filled  105,000  re¬ 
quests  from  businesses  for  its  helpful 
pamphlet.  Age  Equity  Checklist.  That 
was  up  by  1 50%  over  the  previous  year. 

While  lawsuits  for  discrimination  in 
the  areas  of  sex  and  race  are  also  preva¬ 
lent,  those  for  age  discrimination  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  won  by  workers. 

“All  jurists  relate  to  age,”  explains 
Jeffrey  M.  Bembach,  a  New  York  attor¬ 
ney  who  specializes  in  discrimination 
cases.  “A  person  is  either  old  or  has  par¬ 
ents  who  are  old.  So  everybody  can 
sympathize  with  an  age  plaintiff,  where¬ 
as  I  am  not  sure  that  a  man  can  put  him¬ 
self  in  the  place  of  a  woman,  or  a  non¬ 
minority  in  the  place  of  a  minority.” 


Hurthermore,  when  you  lose  an  age- 
bias  case  you  find  that  the  penalties  are 
much  higher  than  for  sex  or  race  or  reli¬ 
gious  discrimination.  The  amount  is 
based  upon  the  earning  history  of  the 
plaintiff  and  the  amount  of  time  the 
plaintiff  is  out  of  work.  Both  of  those 
numbers  are  apt  to  be  higher  in  an  age- 
bias  suit. 

“Age-bias  plaintiffs  tend  to  be  older 
white  males  at  a  later  stage  in  their  ca¬ 
reers,  and  that  elevates  the  damages,” 
says  John  J.  Donohue  III,  a  professor  of 
law  at  Northwestern  University  in 
Chicago. 

Finally,  employers  who  are  found 
guilty  of  willfully  violating  the  federal 
age-discrimination  law  are  fined  double 
damages. 


What  is  “willful  violation”? 

The  definition  varies  by  court  case 
and  by  state,  but  here  are  a  couple  of 
cases  that  led  to  successful  charges  of 
willful  violations: 

In  one  case,  a  memo  from  the  plain¬ 
tiff  s  personnel  file  said,  “Joe  is  too  old 
for  the  job  ...” 

I  n  another,  an  employer  had  request¬ 
ed  guidance  from  an  attorney  for  for¬ 
mulating  employee  policies,  then  had 
ignored  the  advice  when  received. 

There  are  legitimate  reasons  for  ter¬ 
minating  older  workers.  “The  act  does 
not  insulate  people  who  are  over  40 
from  legitimate  business  actions,”  says 
Joseph  Cleary,  assistant  legal  counsel 
for  the  EEOC. 

Older  employees  can  be  terminated 
if  the  documentation  in  their  personnel 
records  shows  that  they  are  not  per¬ 
forming  to  the  level  demanded  by  the 
position. 

Or  your  newspaper  office  may  be 
trimming  costs. 

“A  genuine  reduction  in  force  is  a  le¬ 
gitimate  reason,”  says  Henry  C.  Black- 
iston  III,  a  partner  with  Shearman  & 
Sterling,  New  York.  “The  person  may 
have  been  doing  a  fine  job,  but  perhaps 
you  need  to  phase-out  a  given  depart¬ 
ment  or  line  of  business  and  you  don’t 
need  the  number  of  people  you  have  on 
staff.” 

You  must  not  reduce  the  payroll  in  a 
way  that  treats  the  protected  age  group 
unfairly  when  compared  with  younger 
staff  members. 

What  are  the  most  common  errors 
made  by  business  people  in  the  area  of 
age  discrimination,  and  how  can  your 
newspaper  office  avoid  making  them? 

Let  us  see  what  the  attorneys  have  to 
say. 

Not  establishing  internal  policies 
that  prohibit  age  discrimination 

You  may  not  discriminate  by  age  in 
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the  way  you  recruit,  hire,  pay,  train, 
promote,  terminate  or  conduct  any  oth¬ 
er  activity  related  to  employment. 
Perks,  conditions  of  employment,  and 
terms  offered  may  not  differ  by  people’s 
ages. 

Many  employers  think  that  the  law 
applies  only  to  elderly  workers.  On  the 
contrary.  The  federal  ADEA  protects 
anyone  40  years  of  age  or  older,  except 
for  some  highly  compensated  top  man¬ 
agers.  State  laws — those  in  Virginia 
and  Vermont  are  examples — protect 
workers  of  age  18  or  older. 

Other  employers  believe  they  cannot 
get  into  trouble  if  they  discriminate 
against  older  workers,  as  long  as  they 
replace  the  workers  with  people  over 
40.  Again,  they  are  wrong. 

“You  cannot,  as  a  defense,  say  that 
you  laid  off  someone  who  was  55  but  re¬ 
placed  that  person  with  someone  who 
was  50,”  says  Cecily  A.  Waterman,  a 
partner  at  the  San  Francisco  law  firm  of 
Brobeck,  Phleger  &  Harrison.  “That’s  a 
common  misunderstanding  of  people 
who  have  not  been  schooled  in  this 
area.” 

Non-discrimination  policies  must  be 
communicated  to  your  managers  and 
supervisors.  Just  having  policies  on  the 
books  is  not  enough. 

“When  age-discrimination  cases 
come  up,  it’s  frequently  not  even  top 
managers  who  are  involved,”  says  Bem- 
bach,  “it’s  a  manager  further  down  the 
line.  But  if  someone  does  something 
from  lack  of  knowledge,  the  company  is 
responsible. 

“If  all  levels  of  management  which 
have  authority  to  make  personnel  deci¬ 
sions  are  not  aware  of  the  law,  you  have 
a  time  bomb  sitting  out  there.” 

Small  employers  are  as  liable  as  larg¬ 
er  ones.  Even  though  the  ADEA  takes 
effect  for  employers  with  20  or  more 
people,  businesses  with  smaller  staffs 
are  subject  to  state  laws  in  more  than 
40  states.  New  York,  Vermont  and 
Wisconsin  age-bias  laws  start  with  only 
one  employee.  Wyoming  starts  at  two, 
Washington  state  at  eight,  and  West 
Virginia  at  12. 

Even  if  your  state  does  not  have  a  re¬ 
strictive  age-bias  law,  a  plaintiff  can  sue 
you  for  emotional  distress  caused  by  age 
discrimination. 

“Awards  can  be  much  higher  in  such 
cases,”  warns  Donohue. 

While  the  typical  age-bias  case 
brought  under  violation  of  ADEA  regu¬ 
lations  averages  $150,000  (not  includ¬ 
ing  the  double  damages  for  willful  vio¬ 
lation),  wrongful  discharge  suits  under 
state  law  have  been  known  to  run  up¬ 
ward  of  $1  million. 


How  favorably  their  courts  treat 
wrongful  discharge  suits  varies  from 
state  to  state.  Even  states  that  are  not 
generally  too  tolerant  of  such  lawsuits 
are  more  tolerant  if  they  are  brought  by 
elderly  people. 

2.  Failing  to  document  performance 
problems 

“Employers  get  into  difficulties  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  document  perfor¬ 
mance-related  problems,”  says  Cleary. 
“Then  they  get  to  the  point  when  an 
employee’s  performance  becomes  intol¬ 
erable.  If  the  employee  is  terminated 
and  he  happens  to  be  an  older  worker, 
the  business  is  confronted  with  an  age- 


discrimination  charge.”  The  terminated 
employee  can  point  to  his  history  of 
good-performance  appraisals  for  the 
past  10  years  for  a  strong  court  case. 

Why  do  so  many  businesses  give 
good-performance  appraisals  when 
more  negative  ones  are  appropriate? 
Good  intentions. 

“There  is  often  a  real  sentiment  that 
the  company  does  not  want  to  hurt  the 
employee’s  feelings,”  says  Ventrell- 
Monsees.  “That’s  especially  so  if  the 
employee  has  been  with  the  company  a 
long  time,  but  that’s  not  good  for  the 


(See  Legally  on  page  46) 
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Newspeople  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Melissa  Qitter 


Wesley  Pruden 


Josette  Shiner 


C.  David  Clark 


Dave  Addis 


Wesl«y  Pr«d*n,  top  editor  at  the 
Washington  Times,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  of  the  paper. 

Pruden  has  served  in  the  posts  of 
chief  political  correspondent,  assistant 
managing  editor,  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  managing  editor  for  the  Times. 
Earlier,  he  worked  for  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  in  Little  Rock,  the  Commercial 
Appeal  in  Memphis,  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. -based  weekly  National  Ob' 
server. 

Jesett*  Shiner,  deputy  managing 
editor  at  the  Times,  has  been  promoted 
to  managing  editor. 

Previously,  Shiner  worked  as  nation¬ 
al  desk  editor  and  as  a  reporter  in  the 
Washington  bureau  for  the  New  York 
City  Tribune. 

Sara  Lessley,  metro  graphics  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Debbie 
Goffa,  editor  of  Page  Two,  both  have 
been  named  executive  news  editors  at 
the  paper. 

Lessley  serves  in  the  new  post  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays,  and  retains  her 
old  duties  for  the  remainder  of  the  time; 
Goffa  assumes  additional  responsibility 
for  Sunday  Home. 

Richarii  Edar,  book  critic  for  the 
Times,  has  assumed  the  additional  title 
of  senior  book  editor  for  Newsday  of 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  and  New  York  NewS' 
day,  sister  newspapers  of  the  Times. 

Ai  Zesttia,  who  previously  worked  at 
the  Cresmer,  Woodard,  O’Mara  and 
Ormsby  advertising  representative  firm 
and  the  Westchester-Rockland  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  been  named  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  El  Vocero  De  Puerto 
Rico,  a  Spanish-language  daily  distrib¬ 
uted  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S. 


C.  David  Clark,  head  of  the  Camp¬ 
bell  Soup  Co.,  has  been  named  publish¬ 
er  of  Toronto’s  Globe  and  Mail.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  A.  Roy  Megarry,  who  retires. 

Clark  has  worked  for  Colgate-Palmo¬ 
live  of  Canada  and  Seven-Up,  Canada, 
and  served  as  president  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer  of  J.  Thomas  Lipton  Inc. 

Dave  Addis,  deputy  managing  editor 
of  the  Virginian' Pibt  and  Ledger'Star  in 
Norfolk,  will  work  for  a  Moscow  news¬ 
paper  as  part  of  an  exchange  program 
sponsored  by  the  National  Forum 
Foundation. 

The  program  pairs  American  news¬ 
paper  professionals  with  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Joel  R.  Kraoier  was  named  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Star  Tribune  of 
Minneapolis  succeeding  Roger  P. 
Parkiasoa,  who  resigned  to  spend 
more  time  in  the  development  of  public 
fHjlicy. 

Parkinson  will  continue  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  Cowles  Media  by  standing  for 
re-election  to  the  board  of  directors. 

Kramer  has  served  as  senior  vice 
president/strategy  since  December 
1991.  Prior  to  that  he  served  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  since  1983.  He  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  reporter  on  Science  Magazine 
and  shared  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Public 
Service  during  his  tenure  at  Newsday, 
where  from  1972  to  1980  he  held  sever¬ 
al  reporting  and  editing  positions. 
Kramer  was  also  executive  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  immediately 
prior  to  joining  the  Star  Tribune. 

Daaais  1.  Micbalski,  executive  pho¬ 
to  editor  for  the  Times  Union  of  Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y.,  has  been  promoted  to  exec¬ 
utive  news  editor. 


Kalheriae  Friedrich,  formerly 
night  picture  editor  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  New  York  City,  succeeds 
Michalski  as  executive  photo  editor. 

Heacy  Yuea,  copy  editor  for  the 
Star-Gazette  in  Elmira,  N.Y.,  joins  the 
Times  Union’s  features  copy  desk. 

Liada  Peloasky,  a  staff  writer  for 
Jewish  Week,  has  moved  to  the  features 
reporting  staff  in  Albany. 

Dirk  F.  Rueoieoapp,  executive  editor 
of  the  Union  Leader  and  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News  of  Manchester,  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  operations  for 
the  Union  Leader  Corp.  He  succeeds 
Heioz  Kaufoioa,  who  retires. 

Kioi  Myers,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Community  Times  in  Reisterstown, 
Md.,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
manager. 

Briaa  Ditto,  assistant  editor,  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  paper. 

Alesia  Nichols,  former  employee  re¬ 
lations  representative  for  Mobil  Chem¬ 
ical  Corp.  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  has 
joined  the  Freedom  Forum  as  director 
of  human  resources. 

Retha  Hill,  who  has  been  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Washington  Post,  was 
named  the  Freedom  Forum  Journalist- 
in-Residence  for  public  schools  in 
Washington. 

In  her  new  position.  Hill  will  work 
with  high  school  journalists  to  improve 
their  papers  and  will  assess  high  school 
journalism  cirricula. 

Breada  Wurth  Ellis,  former  associate 
publisher  of  Profiles  magazine  in 
Nashville,  has  been  named  editor  of 
Vanderbilt  University’s  faculty  paper, 
the  Vanderbilt  Register. 
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Steven  Dines 


Nancy  Laughlin 


Terry  Taylor 


Thomas  Yunt 


Steven  M.  Dines,  director  of  sales 
and  new  business  development  with 
Beacon  Communications  of  Acton, 
Mass.,  has  been  named  president.  He 
succeeds  Duke  Tully  who  retires. 

Earlier,  Dines  was  general  manager  of 
News  Leader  Inc.  of  Louisiana,  general 
sales  manager  of  Community  Press 
Newspapers  in  Denver  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Guide  Newspapers, 
New  Orleans. 

Nnncy  Lnughlin,  assistant  business 
editor  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has 
moved  to  the  position  of  nation/world 
editor. 

Laughlin  previously  was  metro  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Dallas  TimeS'Herald,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
bureau  chief  and  reporter  with  the  Fort 
Wayne  Journal-Gazette  in  Indiana,  and 
worked  at  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

Charles  Mitchell,  who  was  deputy 
nation/world  editor,  becomes  foreign 
editor. 

Mitchell  has  reported  in  35  coun¬ 
tries  for  several  publications  and  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  International. 

R.W.  Apple  Jr.,  chief  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times, 
has  been  given  the  additional  title  of 
Washington  bureau  chief. 

Andrew  Rosenthal,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent,  was  named  editor 
for  the  bureau. 

Barbara  Crossette,  a  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent,  moves  to  New 
York  later  this  year  to  serve  as  senior 
editor  for  weekends. 

Angela  Dodson,  editor  of  the 
style  department,  becomes  senior  edi¬ 
tor  for  administration  effective  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Claudia  Payne,  deputy  editor  of 
the  Times  magazine,  becomes  director 
of  fashion  news,  and  assumes  the  addi¬ 
tional  title  of  senior  editor. 

Jack  Pfeifer,  a  former  editor 


with  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Seattle 
Times,  joins  the  Times  as  a  makeup  ed¬ 
itor  on  the  news  desk. 

Edmund  E.  Olson,  publisher  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation. 

Harold  R.  Lifvendahl,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  was  named 
vice  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Mary 
Schurz,  publisher  of  the  Danville 
(Ky.)  Advocate-Messenger,  was  elected 
treasurer. 

Terry  R.  Taylor,  assistant  chief  of 
the  Associated  Press’  New  York  City 
bureau,  has  been  named  sports  editor 
of  the  agency.  She  succeeds  Darrell 
Christian,  who  has  become  managing 
editor  for  the  AP. 

Thomas  A.  YunI,  retail  advertising 
manager  for  the  Indianapolis  News  and 
Indianapolis  Star,  has  been  promoted  to 
ad  director.  He  succeeds  Alan  D. 
Judkins,  who  retires. 

Yunt  has  worked  for  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph  Herald  and  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Nashville,  Reno,  Nev.,  and 
Lafayette,  Ind. 


Joseph  W.  McHugh,  associate  sales 
director  of  Newsweek  magazine’s  Detroit 
office,  joins  Parade  magazine  as  vice 
president  and  Detroit  ad  manager. 

Thomas  J.  Neri,  who  has  been  senior 
vice  president  for  finance  and  operations 
and  chief  financial  officer  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
executive  vice  president  of  planning  and 
development  for  the  Sun-Times  Co. 

Earlier,  Neri  served  as  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  director  of 
operations  and  chief  financial  officer  at 
Pioneer  Press. 

Charies  F.  Champion,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  promotion  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  has  been  promoted  to  senior  vice 
president  of  advertising  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting. 

Previously,  Champion  worked  for  the 
Orange  County  Register  in  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.,  the  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  Valley  News  and  Daily  News  in 
Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Alan  Buncher,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  administration  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  has  joined  the  Kennebec 
Journal  of  Augusta,  Maine,  as  managing 
editor. 
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Fiction  More  Real 
Than  Fact! 

More  people  can  identify  television  sit-com’s  Murphy  Brown 
than  can  name  a  recently  indicted  Reagan  cabinet  member 


by  Debra  Qersh 

MORE  PEOPLE  CAN  correctly  identi- 
fy  Murphy  Brown  as  the  television 
character  criticized  by  Vice  President 
Dan  Quayle  than  can  name  Caspar 
Weinberger  as  the  former  Reagan  cabi¬ 
net  member  recently  indicted  in  the 
Iran-contra  investigation,  according  to 
a  new  election  survey. 

Seeking  to  determine  not  only  what 
people  think,  but  also  “the  knowledge 
that  lies  behind  those  attitudes”  and 
the  role  of  the  news  media.  Fairness  & 
Accuracy  In  Reporting  commissioned 
the  survey  from  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Communication  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

The  poll  found  89%  of  those  asked 
correctly  identified  Murphy  Brown, 
compared  to  19%  who  correctly  named 
Weinberger.  In  a  similar  vein,  86% 
knew  the  Bush  family  has  a  dog  named 
Millie,  while  only  23%  could  correctly 
name  Gennifer  Flowers  as  the  woman 
alleged  to  have  had  an  affair  with 
Arkansas  Gov.  Bill  Clinton. 

According  to  the  report,  “Of  the  2 1 
factual  questions  about  the  candidates 
and  the  issues,  the  average  percentage 
of  correct  responses  was  32%,  a  figure 
that  drops  to  27%  if  the  more  trivial, 
less  issue-oriented  questions  are  exclud¬ 
ed.” 

Exposure  to  television,  the  main 
source  of  information  for  respondents, 
did  not  necessarily  increase  knowledge, 
as  the  survey  reported  heavy  tv  viewers 
knew  slightly  less  than  those  who  are 
light  viewers.  Those  who  relied  on  tele¬ 
vision  for  their  main  source  of  news 
also  scored  lower  than  respondents  who 
got  most  of  their  news  from  other 
sources,  such  as  newspapers. 

Attacks  on  Clinton’s  draft  record 
from  the  Bush  campaign  apparently 
stuck,  according  to  the  report,  which 
drew  that  conclusion  from  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Although  it  can  be  said  that  both 
Clinton  and  Vice  President  Dan 


Cctndice  Bergen,  a.k.a.  Murphy  Brotvn 


Quayle  used  family  influence  to  avoid 
being  sent  to  Vietnam,  41%  said  that 
statement  applied  to  Clinton  and  15% 
said  to  Quayle;  only  23%  applied  the 
statement  to  both  men. 

When  asked  about  an  issue  raised  by 


the  Democrats,  only  22%  of  respon¬ 
dents  knew  that  the  president  proposed 
spending  more  money  than  actually 
passed  by  Congress. 

Perhaps  echoing  the  president’s  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  “tax  and  spend”  Congress, 
66%  thought  the  legislators  passed  a 
budget  bigger  than  was  proposed  by  the 
president. 

The  report’s  findings,  however,  high¬ 
lighted  “a  more  profound  problem,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  authors,  UMass  professors 


Justin  Lewis  and  Michael  Morgan: 
“The  media’s  emphasis  on  reporting 
campaign  rhetoric  rather  than  the  facts, 
their  reluctance  to  focus  on  the  record 
rather  than  on  claims  about  the  record, 
seem  to  make  it  difficult  for  voters  to 
distinguish  between  truth  and  propa¬ 
ganda.” 

“In  the  stress  on  claims  and  counter¬ 
claims,  the  facts  become  elusive  and,  in 
the  end,  unimportant.  It  would  appear 
that  news  media,  the  message  carriers 
in  a  modern  democracy,  have  played  a 
key  role  in  the  evolution  of  a  political 
process  in  which  most  voters  know  lit¬ 
tle  about  what  is  going  on,”  the  report 
charged. 

Often  critically  labeled  as  “liberal,” 
the  media  are  seen  by  45%  of  respon¬ 
dents  as  “pretty  balanced.” 

More  of  those  questioned,  however, 
believe  the  media  to  be  liberal  (34%) 
than  conservative  (8%),  according  to 
the  survey. 

Further,  although  57%  of  respon¬ 
dents  said  liberal  candidates  in  recent 
presidential  elections  were  endorsed  by 
newspapers  than  were  conservative 
candidates  (27%),  in  actuality  the  re¬ 


port  found  “every  conservative  candi¬ 
date  from  Nixon  in  1968  to  Bush  in 
1988  received  between  66%  and  80% 
of  daily  newspaper  endorsements.” 

(For  the  results  of  this  year’s  E&P 
presidential  endorsement  survey,  see 
page  9.) 

And  if  all  that  were  not  enough,  the 
survey  found  that  just  under  a  quarter 
of  respondents  knew  that  Quayle  comes 
from  a  family  that  owns  a  newspaper 
chain.  ■ES'P 


And  if  all  that  were  not  enough,  the  survey  found 
that  just  under  a  quarter  of  respondents 
knew  that  Quayle  comes  from  a  family  that 
owns  a  newspaper  chain. 
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Church  Blasts 
Editorial  Cartoon 


The  controversial  cartoon. 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  RECENT  JEFF  MacNelly  editorial 
cartoon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  “by  in¬ 
nuendo  insults  every  good  priest  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,” 
the  city’s  cardinal  complained. 

In  an  Oct.  9  letter  to  the  Tribune, 
Joseph  Cardinal  Bernard  in,  archbish¬ 
op  of  Chicago,  said  that  he  was  “sad¬ 
dened  and  offended”  by  that  day’s  car¬ 
toon,  which  he  called  an  “unwarrant¬ 
ed  attack  on  the  good  priests  of 
Chicago. 

“The  Tribune  should  immediately 
apologize  to  them,”  Bemardin  wrote. 

MacNelly’s  cartoon  showed  four 
priests  watching  the  singer  Sinead 
O’Connor  rip  a  photo  of  the  pope  on 
the  Saturday  Night  Live  tv  show. 

Three  of  the  priests  express  mixtures 
of  shock  and  understanding,  while  the 
fourth  priest  is  shown  with  a  leering 
grin  and  thinking,  “Wonder  what  she’s 
doing  Friday  night.” 

Bernardin  and  others  took  the  car¬ 
toon  as  a  reference  to  widely  publi¬ 
cized  accusations  that  a  few  Chicago 
archdiocesan  priests  sexually  abused 
minors  in  their  parishes. 

“The  overwhelming  majority  of 
priests  do  not  engage  in  such  behavior; 
they  are  now  stained  by  the  black  ink 
of  your  newspaper.  Mr.  MacNelly’s 
cartoon  implies  that  priests  are  either 
abusers  or  totally  insensitive  to  this 
moral  evil,”  Bemardin  wrote. 


In  an  editorial  page  response  to  the 
cardinal,  the  Tribune  wrote  of  the  car¬ 
toon:  “That’s  pretty  strong  stuff,  but  so 
is  the  problem  of  child  abuse. 

“And  for  the  record,”  the  paper 
added,  “cartoonist  Jeff  MacNelly  did 
not  indict  all  the  priests  in  the  cartoon 
itself,  let  alone  insult  every  good  priest 
in  the  archdiocese.” 

Child  abuse  by  clergy  is  an  issue  of 
“enormous  public  ccfncern  and  legiti¬ 
mate  journalistic  comment,”  the  Tri¬ 
bune  wrote. 

The  newspaper  noted  it  has  editori¬ 


ally  supported  Bemardin’s  own  initia¬ 
tives  to  prevent  abuse  by  priests  and 
help  any  victims. 

“We  regret  it  if  any  of  the  good 
priests  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago 
felt  unfairly  treated,”  the  editorial  con¬ 
cluded,  “but  neither  the  Tribune  nor 
MacNelly  was  or  would  be  casting  as¬ 
persions  on  them.” 

In  an  interview  with  a  reporter  from 
WLS-TV,  Bernardin  said  that,  while 
the  Tribune  response  was  not  an  apol¬ 
ogy,  he  was  satisfied  with  it  nonethe¬ 
less.  BECT 


Calif,  politicians  blame  media  for  riot  violence 


A  CALIFORNIA  ASSEMBLY  com¬ 
mittee,  which  investigated  the  April  Los 
Angeles  riots,  said  many  people  in  the 
city’s  minority  communities  believe  the 
media’s  “failure”  to  fairly  and  accurately 
report  the  event  contributed  to  the  vio¬ 
lence. 

In  its  50-page  published  report  issued 
in  October,  the  Assembly  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Los  Angeles  Crisis  made 
two  specific  recommendations  for  im¬ 
proved  coverage  of  the  city,  saying  “Los 


Angeles  can  no  longer  afford  for  its  many 
ethnic  groups  to  view  one  another 
through  a  prism  of  fear,  conflict  and  mis¬ 
understanding.” 

The  media  were  urged  to  alter  their 
staffing  and  programming  “to  reflect  the 
diversity  of  Los  Angeles,”  and  “develop 
substantive  and  consistent  coverage  of  Los 
Angeles’  ethnic  communities,  recognizing 
that  such  coverage  will  require  a  greater 
commitment  of  time  and  resources  than 
simply  reporting  on  conflicts  within  or  be¬ 


tween  these  communities.” 

From  its  media  hearing  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les  in  August  —  one  of  fcxir  hearings  on 
different  aspects  of  the  riots  —  the  com¬ 
mittee  concluded  that  the  print  media 
and  major  netwoiks  “experienced  a  crisis 
of  their  own.” 

Witnesses  also  complained  of  a  “lack 
of  diversity  at  the  city’s  newsrooms  and 
anchor  desks,  which  restricts  the  media’s 
access  to  key  individuals,  locations,  and 
stories.  ”  -M.L.  Stem 
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Aggressive 
newspapers  can 
combat  AD  VO 

Direct  mailer  makes  inroads  into  traditional  newspaper 
ad  markets,  hut  some  papers  are  reclaiming  the  business 


by  Ann  Marie  Kertvin 

GROCERY  STORES  AND  newspa¬ 
pers  have  had  a  long-standing  market¬ 
ing  relationship,  but  direct  mail  compa¬ 
nies,  particularly  Connecticut-based 
ADVO,  have  been  making  inroads  in 
markets  such  as  Chicago  and  Southern 
California. 

In  some  instances,  when  newspapers 
have  fought  back  aggressively,  they 
have  won  back  some  of  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  initially  lost  to  ADVO. 

Dominick’s,  Chicago’s  second  largest 
grocery  chain  with  86  stores,  has 
switched  its  nearly  $8  billion  media 


budget  out  of  newspapers  and  into  di¬ 
rect  mail  preprinted  circulars,  delivered 
by  ADVO  every  Thursday. 

“We  feel  that  direct  mail  is  doing  the 
job,”  said  Rich  Simpson,  Dominick’s 
spokesman.  “We  see  that  in  increased 
activity  in  our  stores.” 

In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Schnuck’s,  the 
area’s  largest  grocery  chain  with  an  ap¬ 
proximately  34%  market  share,  has 
been  recruited  by  ADVO.  Prior  to  that, 
the  store  had  run  most  of  its  ROP  ads 
with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

“ADVO  is  ‘successful’  in  St.  Louis, 
but  there  are  weeks  when  they  are  not,” 
said  Richard  Sims,  Post-Dispatch  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  The  other  leading 
three  grocery  chains  will  use  ADVO 


occasionally,  Sims  said,  but  they  have 
not  been  won  over  completely. 

Southern  and  central  California 
newspapers  have  borne  the  pain  from 
Von’s  new  partnering  with  ADVO. 
Von’s  spent  $42.2  million  on  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  in  1991,  according  to 
LNA/Arbitron  Multimedia  estimates. 
This  year  the  342-store  supermarket 
chain  has  switched  a  good  part  of  that 
money  to  direct  mail. 

In  some  markets.  Von  stores  still  use 
newspaper  ROP  ads  to  support  the  di¬ 
rect  mail  efforts,  but  in  other  markets 
all  advertising  is  through  direct  mail. 

Newspapers  have  managed  to  woo 


some  defectors  to  direct  mail  back, 
however. 

In  California,  Gene  Grant,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  director  at  the  Sacramento  Bee 
kept  close  contact  with  Safeway  gro¬ 
cery  stores  during  their  three-month 
test  period  with  direct  mail. 

However,  what  ultimately  kept  the 
store  with  the  newspaper  was  an  in¬ 
store  customer  poll  the  Bee  conducted 
with  the  chain’s  permission. 

Significantly,  the  exit  survey  found 
that  customers  came  from  a  much  larg¬ 
er  area  than  the  three-mile  radius  that 
the  store  believed  made  up  its  customer 
base. 

“The  classic  direct  mail  pitch  is  that 
with  newspaper  ads  you’re  wasting  de¬ 


livery  by  going  to  too  large  an  area,” 
Grant  said. 

What  the  survey  discovered  is,  partly 
because  of  work-travel  patterns,  fre¬ 
quent  customers  came  from  all  over  the 
Sacramento  area. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  Safeway  shop¬ 
pers  surveyed  had  read  the  Bee  in  the 
week  prior  to  the  survey.  Only  9%  had 
read  the  ADVO  direct  mail  piece. 

The  survey  also  found  that  people 
liked  to  see  the  ads  in  the  newspaper. 
Most  said  they  liked  being  able  to  com¬ 
parison-shop  before  they  left  the  house. 
When  the  grocery  store  ads  were  all  in 
the  Wednesday  paper,  for  example,  it 
was  very  easy  to  plan  the  week’s  grocery 
list. 

Of  those  who  use  grocery  store  ads, 
74%  said  they  preferred  to  see  the  ad  in 
the  newspaper. 

Through  analysis.  Grant  said  the  pa¬ 
per  also  proved  to  the  store  that,  with 
preprinted  inserts  in  the  paper  and 
TMC  products,  getting  their  message 
out  was  no  more  expensive  than  direct 
mail. 

Safeway  bought  advertising  in  the 
Bee  along  with  some  suburban  week¬ 
lies.  The  store  did  drop  a  few  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  from  their  original  schedule,  which 
Grant  said  they  did  not  need  because  of 
duplication. 

“We  were  fortunate,”  Grant  said. 
“ADVO  does  a  good  job  but,  in  this 
case,  the  newspaper  simply  worked  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  customer.” 

In  Las  Vegas,  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  and 
the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  brought 
Sav-On  Drug  stores  back.  Jack  Harp- 
ster,  advertising  director,  said  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  account  got  the  store 
to  recommit  to  the  paper. 

“Early  indications  show  that  they  are 
interested  in  our  TMC  product  and 
putting  a  preprint  in  the  daily,”  Harp- 
ster  said. 

ADVO  still  has  three  substantial  Las 
Vegas  food  advertisers,  Albertson’s, 
Lucky,  and  Von’s. 

“We  see  this  as  cyclical.  Over  time, 
they  will  come  to  recognize  the  value  of 
newspapers,”  Harpster  predicted. 
“We’ve  seen  it  happen  before.  I  don’t 
like  it,  but  1  think  we  will  continue  to 
win  back  accounts.” 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  Nick  Cannis- 
traro,  advertising  director  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  said  that  ADVO  is  in  the 
market,  but  has  not  had  much  success 
with  grocery  stores. 


The  best  way  for  a  newspaper  to  keep  ADVO  as  a 
smalhtime  competitor  in  its  market  is  to  keep  poten- 
tial  “base  players”  from  switching,  said  a  former 
ADVO  employee  . . . 
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Japan’s  largest  daily  offers 
scratch-and-sniff  ROP  ads 


The  Post  has  a  70%  or  higher  pene¬ 
tration  on  Sundays,  he  said,  with  numer¬ 
ous  preprinted  inserts.  It  is  “very  eco¬ 
nomical”  to  distribute.  The  Post  also  of¬ 
fers  a  TMC  product. 

“It’s  hard  to  compete  against  good  val¬ 
ue,”  Cannistraro  said.  “Our  penetration 
is  a  principal  asset  in  holding  our  own.” 

In  the  past,  Cannistraro  said  the  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  in  nearby  Mary¬ 
land  have  teamed  up  to  serve  grocery 
chains  that  spill  into  both  markets  — 
Safeway,  Superfresh  and  Giant. 

In  order  that  ADVO  be  profitable  in  a 
market,  it  needs  to  sign  up  “base  play¬ 
ers,”  a  large  retailer  such  as  K  mart  or  a 
supermarket,  that  will  mail  flyers  every 
week.  The  base  player’s  ad  acts  as  a 
“jacket”  or  “carrier”  for  the  smaller  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Each  package  delivered  to  an  individ¬ 
ual  household  of  ADVO  flyers  can 
weigh  up  to  3.4  ounces  and  still  qualify 
for  third-class  mail  postage  rates.  The 
average  supermarket  preprint  is  1  to  1 .5 
ounces. 

The  base  player  is  often  offered  a 
heavily  discounted  rate.  ADVO  makes 
its  money  by  filling  the  carrier’s  jacket 
with  ads  from  small  to  midsize  advertis¬ 
ers,  called  “Power  Mail.”  These  inside 
smaller  flyers  generally  weigh  less  than 
half  an  ounce  each,  and  therefore  many 
can  be  added  to  the  packet  before  3.4 
ounces  is  exceeded. 

The  best  way  for  a  newspaper  to  keep 
ADVO  as  a  small-time  competitor  in  its 
market  is  to  keep  potential  “base  play¬ 
ers”  from  switching,  said  a  former 
ADVO  employee,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified. 

Tom  Ratkovich,  president  of  database 
marketing  firm  Applied  Segmentation 
Technology,  Highlands  Ranch,  Colo., 
believes  newspapers  can  use  database 
marketing  to  “stem  the  ADVO  on¬ 
slaught.” 

By  using  alternate  delivery  systems, 
newspapers  can  deliver  specific  prod¬ 
ucts  and  advertising  messages  to  indi¬ 
vidual  households.  Eventually,  with  a 
well-managed  database,  newspapers 
could  help  grocery  stores  target  price 
club  members  with  specials,  or  pet  own¬ 
ers,  or  families  with  children. 

By  offering  not  just  demographics, 
but  lifestyle  breakdowns  of  geographic 
areas,  newspapers  would  be  more  com¬ 
petitive  with  ADVO,  Ratkovich  be-, 
lieves. 

The  Ohio  Newspaper  Association 
found  that  grocery  chains  would  like 
newspapers  to  offer  audited  circulation 
by  ZIP  code,  and  the  ability  to  zone  in¬ 
serts  by  ZIP  code,  and  strong  TMC 
products.  BE^P 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

JAPAN’S  LARGEST-CIRCULA- 
TION  newspaper,  the  Yomiuri  Shimbun, 
wants  United  States  advertisers  to 
know  it  is  ready  to  help  them  sell. 

At  a  recent  New  York  City  luncheon 
attended  by  advertisers  such  as  Tiffany 
&  Co.  jewelers,  U.S.  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  jun  Arita  said  that  a  common  mis¬ 
conception  among  Americans  is  that 
the  Japanese  do  not  buy  U.S.  products. 

On  the  average,  he  said,  each  Japan¬ 
ese  person  buys  $391  worth  of  U.S. 
products  annually  compared  with  $374 
worth  of  Japanese  prod¬ 
ucts  purchased  by  each 
American. 

U.S.  culture  is  tremen¬ 
dously  popular  in  Japan, 

Arita  noted.  In  1991,  3.6 
million  Japanese  visited 
the  United  States,  while 
just  a  half  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  visited  Japan. 

The  popularity  of  ads 
with  American  celebrities 
reflect  Japanese  fascina¬ 
tion  with  U.S.  life,  Arita 
said. 

Delta  Airlines,  Lever 
Bros.  Japan  Division,  and 
Apple  Computer  are  com¬ 
panies  that  have  been 
successful  in  Japan,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Arita,  and,  co¬ 
incidentally,  have  adver¬ 
tised  in  Yomiuri  Shim- 
bun. 

Japanese  newspapers 
have  a  strong  story  to  tell. 

Five  major  national  news¬ 
papers  account  for  66%  of 
the  total  newspaper  read¬ 
ership.  Their  circulation 
exceeds  the  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  all  the  top 
U.S.  66  newspapers,  Arita 
said.  In  Japan,  the  mass  market  is  deft 
nitely  alive  and  well. 

Newspapers  are  perceived  as  the 
most  trusted  medium,  according  to  a 
study  by  the  Japan  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  and  Editors  Association,  with  64% 
of  respondents  listing  newspapers  over 
television  (41.9%),  radio  (6.1%), 
books,  (4.8%)  and  magazines  (2.1%). 

With  98%  of  the  readers  of  general 


newspapers  as  home  subscribers,  the  au¬ 
dience  is  clearly  defined  for  the  adver¬ 
tisers.  In  contrast,  daily  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers  had  a  circulation  penetration  of 
only  64.1%,  according  to  an  American 
Newspaper  Markets  Inc.  study. 

Female  readership  is  also  very  high, 
which  prompted  Lever  Japan  to  run  a 
four-color,  full-page  ad  for  a  moisturizer 
exclusively  in  Yomiuri  Shimbun. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  newspapers’  ability 
to  reach  women  is  slipping.  A  1991 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  study 
found  that  a  smaller  proportion  of 
women  are  reading  a  newspaper  on  an 


average  weekday,  and  tend  to  read 
newspapers  less  frequently  than  men 
do. 

According  to  a  Scripps  Howard  re¬ 
port,  the  number  of  frequent  readers 
has  declined  at  a  sharper  rate  among 
women  (down  26%)  than  men  (down 
16%),  from  1982  to  1987. 

Young,  working  single  women  are  an 
attractive  group  to  target  in  Japan  be- 


The  first  scratch-and~sniff  ad  appearing  in  Yomiuri 
Shimbun  was  for  Qlacio,  which  makes  refrigerators.  The 
scent  of  oranges  was  used. 
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Political  action  group’s 
ad  stirs  up  controversy 


cause  usually  almost  all  of  their  income 
is  disposable.  Japanese  custom  dictates 
that  women  live  at  home  until  they 
marry. 

While  this  is  a  deeply  rooted  tradi¬ 
tion,  most  young  women  decide  to  stay 
home  because  real  estate  is  so  expen¬ 
sive.  All  of  their  salaries  can  be  spent 
on  consumer  goods.  Once  the  women 
are  married,  however,  the  high  land 
prices  and  living  costs  can  overwhelm  a 
young  couple  and  leave  them  with  little 
spending  money. 

Along  with  touting  its  strong  reader- 
ship,  the  Yomiuri  Shimbun  is  trying 
new  attention-getting  tactics. 

The  paper  introduced  American  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  a  “scratch-and-sniff  ad, 
printed  on  newsprint  that  appeared  in 
the  July  16  morning  national  edition. 
Although  scratch-and-sniff  ads  are 
common  in  magazines  and  flyers,  ROP 
newspaper  ads  with  scratchable  scents 
have  been  difficult  because  of  the  high¬ 
speed  and  high-pressure  printing 
process  most  newspapers  use. 

The  scent  is  wrapped  in  tiny  capsules 
that  are  mixed  with  color  ink.  As  long 
as  the  capsule  remains  unbroken,  the 
scent  will  not  deteriorate.  After  it  is 
scratched,  the  scent  will  linger  for  24 
hours. 

The  first  ad,  for  Glacio  refrigerators, 
used  orange  scent  and  ink.  Lemon, 
menthol,  rose,  forest  and  lavender  are 
some  scents  also  available. 

“Japanese  do  not  like  the  idea  of  win¬ 
ners  and  losers,  rich  and  poor.  They 
like  staying  neutral,”  explained  Masato 
Ohki,  an  advertising  art  director.  For 
that  reason,  the  comparison  ad  so  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  United  States  is  shied  away 
from  in  Japan. 

In  March,  General  Motors  decided  it 
needed  to  dissipate  myths  about  Ameri¬ 
can  automobiles  among  Japanese  con¬ 
sumers.  American  cars  are  seen  as  large, 
cumbersome,  gas-guzzlers  needing  many 
repairs.  GM  decided  it  needed  to  put 
the  focus  on  facts. 

In  newspaper  ads,  GM  made  compar¬ 
isons  between  its  products  and  com¬ 
petitors’  products  in  the  same  class. 
Comparisons  were  made  regarding  size, 
cost,  fuel  efficiency,  and  safety  features. 
In  designing  the  campaign,  GM  avoid¬ 
ed  references  to  concepts  of  winning  or 
losing  to  avoid  references  to  competi¬ 
tion.  The  campaign  drew  press  cover¬ 
age,  attracting  even  more  attention  to 
the  ads  themselves.  BE^P 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

JACK  GARGAN,  FOUNDER  of  a 
Tampa,  Fla. -based  political  action 
group  trying  to  oust  all  congressional 
incumbents,  is  best  known  for  his 
newspaper  ads  stating  “I’m  mad  as  hell 
and  I’m  not  going  to  take  it  anymore.” 

But  he  will  take  the  check. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  told 
Gargan  it  mistakenly  ran  a  paid  adver¬ 
tisement  for  his  group,  T.H.R.O. 
(Throw  the  Hypocritical  Rascals  Out), 
that  did  not  meet  the  paper’s  advertis¬ 
ing  standards. 

The  newspaper  said  on  Sept.  25  it 
would  refund  the  approximately 
$1,000  the  group  paid  for  the  quarter- 
page  ad,  which  Gargan  said  he  would 
accept,  although  his  checkbook 
records  indicate  that  he  paid 
$2,213.35  for  a  five  column,  13-  inch 
deep  ad.  The  Courant  ran  T.H.R.O.’s 
ad  at  a  quarter-page,  however. 

“Maybe  they  are  refunding  me  the 
difference,”  Gargan  said. 

Gargan  believes  the  paper  decided 
to  refund  the  money  because  of  politi¬ 
cal  reasons. 

“I  know  they  said  it  was  because  of 
advertising  standards,  but  1  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that.  I  think  that’s  crap,”  he  said. 

The  Sept.  24  ad  had  “standby”  sta¬ 
tus,  which  means  it  was  submitted  to 
run  whenever  the  paper  had  unsold 
advertising  space  available. 

The  ad  is  submitted  to  most  papers 
through  David  Geller  Associates,  a 
remnant  agency  based  in  New  York 
City.  The  agency  told  Gargan  he 
would  not  be  charged  for  the  ad,  and 
that  a  refund  would  be  forthcoming. 

“Under  the  pressure  of  the  daily 
deadline  to  get  the  Courant  to  press, 
this  advertisement  went  through  our 
system  without  being  called  into  ques¬ 
tion,”  said  Dennis  Schain,  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  spokesman. 

The  Courant  ran  an  explanation  on 
Sept.  25  that  said  it  would  refund  the 
money  paid  for  the  ad.  The  paper,  by 
issuing  that  statement,  “devalued”  the 
ad,  Gargan  believes. 

He  also  disputes  the  claim  that  the 
ad  slipped  through  the  system.  He 


called  the  Courant  directly  after  a  re¬ 
jection  was  sent  to  Geller  Associates. 

“We  went  back  and  forth.  They 
hemmed  and  hawed  and  finally  said 
they  would  run  the  ad,”  Gargan  said. 

Schain  said  because  the  ad  “was 
aimed  primarily  at  the  solicitation  of 
funds,”  the  ad  should  not  have  run. 

“In  order  to  protect  our  readers,  we 
are  very  cautious  about  running  ads 
designed  primarily  for  this  purpose,” 
he  said. 

Gargan  maintains  that  the  ad  was 


PLEASE  POSX  Ot  conr  A  COHUUire 


The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  said  it  mis¬ 
takenly  ran  this  controversial  ad  for  Jack 
Qargan.  It  then  refunded  his  money  after 
running  a  statement  pointing  out  its  mis¬ 
take. 


educational. 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  the  paper  if  they 
ever  ran  ads  for  the  Red  Cross  or  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army.”  Gargan  said.  He  pointed 
out  that  out  of  his  ad’s  full-page  of  text, 
only  three  lines  ask  for  contributions. 

“1  even  say  that  if  you  cannot  afford  to 
contribute,  your  vote  is  more  important,” 
Gargan  said.  He  said  the  money  is  not 
important  to  him,  getting  the  message 
out  is. 

“If  there  is  money  in  the  checkbook, 
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1  buy  an  ad.  I  don’t  care  if  an  ad  brings 
in  enough  money  to  cover  the  expense 
of  running  it,”  Gargan  said.  He  added 
that  he  had  to  keep  his  operation 
“squeaky  clean”  or  he  would  be  out  of 
business. 

T.H.R.O.  has  run  approximately  240 
ads  this  year  so  far,  at  a  cost  of  “way 
over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,”  he 
said.  Nearly  all  have  run  in  newspapers. 

“When  1  first  started,  people  told  me 
1  was  crazy  to  put  my  ads  into  newspa¬ 
pers.  They  said  1  had  to  use  television 
to  get  this  kind  of  message  out.  But  tv 
does  not  bring  in  the  money,”  Gargan 
said.  He  believes  the  key  to  the  success 
of  the  ad  is  that  people  can  sit  and  ab¬ 
sorb  his  message  by  reading  it  in  the  pa¬ 
per.  The  coupon  at  the  bottom  allows 
people  to  send  in  a  response  at  their 
leisure. 

“Newspapers  have  been  very  effec¬ 
tive  for  us,”  he  said. 

Gargan  hopes  to  run  400  more  before 
the  election.  That  may  not  be  possible 
because  of  the  lack  of  contributions  this 
year. 

The  first  time  a  T.H.R.O.  ad  ran,  in 
1990,  money  came  in  like  “gang- 


busters.”  But  this  year,  the  big  money  is 
not  there,  which  Gargan  blames  on  the 
recession.  He  said  he  has  gotten  hun¬ 
dreds  of  supportive  letters  from  people 
who  say  they  cannot  contribute  be¬ 
cause  they  are  out  of  work. 

The  Courant  refused  to  run  the  ad 
over  a  year  ago.  Gargan  said  it  was  the 
first  time  an  ad  had  been  denounced  by 
a  paper  after  it  had  run. 

During  1990,  when  T.H.R.O.  had 
run  its  first  84  ads  around  the  country 
without  incident,  Gargan  said  he  sud¬ 
denly  received  18  rejections  of  his  ad. 
Most  of  the  papers  he  called  said  they 
did  not  have  to  give  him  a  reason  for 
refusing  to  run  the  ad. 

He  claims  three  secretaries  told  him, 
“at  danger  to  their  jobs,”  that  the  word 
was  out  about  his  ads.  If  a  member  of 
Congress  had  clout  with  a  publisher, 
the  ad  was  refused  because  it  was  seen 
as  “too  effective”  against  the  incum¬ 
bent,  Gargan  said. 

Gargan  has  a  new  ad  out  this  year 
that  has  run  in  USA  Today  and  40  oth¬ 
er  major  newspapers.  T.H.R.O.  has  run 
over  530  ads  since  Gargan  began  his 
campaign.  BECT 


Researcher;  Advertising  gets 
too  much  credit,  too  much  blame 


ADVERTISING  GETS  TOO  much 
credit  for  increased  sales  and  too  much 
blame  when  sales  decline,  Solomon 
Dutka,  told  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers’  83rd  Annual  Meeting  and 
Business  Conference. 

“Judging  advertising  by  sales  results  is 
irrational  and  one  of  the  major  contrib¬ 
utors  to  the  fragility  of  the  client- 
agency  relationship,”  said  Dutka,  CEO 
of  Audits  &  Surveys  Inc.,  a  marketing 
research  firm. 

He  outlined  a  “rational  method  for 
evaluating  advertising  effectiveness  for 
advertisers  and  their  agencies,”  and  de¬ 
scribed  a  successful  10-year  continuing 
program  measuring  advertising  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

At  the  heart  of  the  program  is  a  com¬ 
bined  effort  in  which  the  advertiser, 
agency  and  research  people  identify 
and  agree  upon  specific,  measurable  ad¬ 
vertising  goals  to  be  achieved  over  a 
given  period. 

In  this  way,  the  productivity  of  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  tracked,  and  timely  ad¬ 
justments  made  if  necessary,  he  said. 

“Obviously,  the  ultimate  goal  of  most 
advertising  is  to  help  increase  sales,” 


Dutka  said,  “but  this  applies  to  a  host  of 
other  factors  including  pricing,  product 
quality,  selling  effectiveness,  promo¬ 
tion,  distribution,  packaging  and  brand 
equity.” 

In  addition,  advertising  is  only  one 
small  part  of  the  total  amount  of  prod¬ 
uct  information  directed  at  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

“What  is  it  that  advertising  can  legiti¬ 
mately  do  that  is  measurable?”  Dutka 
asked.  “Advertising  can  make  one  aware 
of  the  product.  It  can  convey  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  product.  It  can  estab¬ 
lish  a  positive  mind-set,  image  or  atti¬ 
tude  toward  a  product,  leading  to  a  pre¬ 
disposition  to  purchase,  and  all  these 
effects  are  measurable,  if  they  are  de¬ 
fined  before  the  advertising  is  in  place.” 

Yet  the  reality  is  that  most  managers 
believe  advertising  results  can  be 
gauged  only  in  terms  of  increased  sales, 
he  said.  Most  agencies  are  not  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  being  measured,  so  they  do 
little  to  dispel  this  notion. 

Dutka  believes  the  advertiser  and 
agency  would  be  better  served  with  a 
system  that  holds  them  accountable  for 
reaching  predetermined  goals.  BECT 


As  disappointed  as  *  he  was  not  to 
be  chosen  as  moderator  of  one  of  the 
presidential  debates,  Art  Buchwald  was 
even  more  disappointed  that  not  one  of 
his  fellow  journalists  asked  the  really 
tough  questions.  Here's  a  glimpse  of 
what  Art  had  on  his  3x5  cards... 


cc 


Mr.  President,  that's  a  nice  suit 
you're  weoring.  Did  you  have  it  tailored 
or  did  you  buy  it  off  the  rock? 

Gov.  Clinton,  you  were  o  Rhodes  scholar 
at  Oxford.  If  elected  President,  what 
would  you  do  about  the  royal  family? 

Mr.  President,  if  you  were  o  fish 
swimming  around  Kennebunkport, 
what  kind  of  h'sh  would  you  be? 

Gov.  Clinton,  everyone  soys  that  your 
weak  suit  is  foreign  affairs.  Do  you 
think  thot  it's  anybody's  business 
if  0  President  has  them? 

Mr.  President,  for  eight  years  os  vice 
president  you  maintained  that  when  it 
come  to  any  major  security  goofs  by 
the  Reagan  Administration,  you  were 
outside  the  loop.  Did  you  get  lonely? 
Gov.  Clinton,  if  Al  Gore  becomes  your 
vice  president,  how  long  do  you  intend 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  loop?  33 

Luckily,  you  don't  hove  to  wait  four 
more  years  far  America's  premier 
political  humarist's  incisive,  always 
irreverent,  analysis.  Just  call  our 
sales  department  at  21 3/237-5485. 
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News  Tech 


Heads  roll 
at  Hyphen  Inc* 

Italian  boss  bounces  Britons  at  U.S.,  U.K.  companies 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

HYPHEN  INC.  IS  the  latest  publishing 
systems  vendor  to  lose  its  head. 

Malcolm  McGrory,  president,  and 
Andrew  Zimmon,  operations  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  left  the  Wilmington,  Mass.,  out¬ 
put  systems  firm  early  this  month.  At 
the  same  time,  Richard  Patterson,  di¬ 
rector  of  Hyphen  Editorial  Systems  Ltd. 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  voted  off 
the  board  of  directors. 

The  three,  along  with  Charles  Dono¬ 
van  (still  with  Hyphen  Inc.),  left  Dr. 
Hell  Co.’s  Xenotron  business  in  the  late 
1980s  to  pursue  work  on  PostScript- 
language  raster  image  processors.  Ken¬ 
neth  Hillier,  now  Hyphen  Inc.  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  a  Hyphen  board 
member,  confirmed  the  departure  of 


the  two  U.S.  executives  and  Patterson’s 
removal.  McGrory  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

Hillier,  recently  promoted  from 
product  planning  manager  to  market¬ 
ing  director,  is  now  in  charge  of  day-to- 
day  management  at  Hyphen  Inc.  The 
board  of  directors  named  Gianni  Sman- 
iotto,  founder,  CEO  and  president  of 
the  Hyphen  group  of  companies,  as  Hy¬ 
phen  Inc.  president.  Smaniotto  is  based 
at  Hyphen  SPA,  Bologna,  Italy. 

Hillier,  formerly  with  ECRM  for  sev¬ 
en  years,  reportedly  became  acquainted 
with  his  boss  while  working  as  interna¬ 
tional  marketing  manager  for  the 
Tewksbury,  Mass.,  company,  with 
which  Hyphen  once  maintained  a  co¬ 
operative  marketing  agreement. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Smaniotto 
said  that  the  success  of  Hyphen  Inc.’s 
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“transition  from  a  one-market,  technol¬ 
ogy-based  company  to  a  broader-based, 
market-based  company”  required  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  a  marketing  and  manage¬ 
ment  background. 

The  changes  at  the  top  were  made 
while  Smaniotto  was  in  the  United 
States.  An  interview  with  Smaniotto, 
suggested  by  Hillier,  was  not  subse¬ 
quently  arranged  before  E&P’s  dead¬ 
line. 

TTie  Hyphen  group  has  companies  in 
1 1  countries  worldwide.  Smaniotto  is 
majority  shareholder  in  the  companies, 
most  of  which  sell  all  the  products  it 
has  developed  in  Italy  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  according  to  Hillier. 

Smaniotto  founded  Hyphen  in  the 
late  1970s,  developing  front-end  sys¬ 
tems  and  pagination  primarily  for  the 


newspaper  market.  In  addition  to  DEC 
VAX-based  systems  with  PC  termi¬ 
nals,  the  Italian  firm  also  sold  a  display 
ad  system  that  the  Seybold  Report  on 
Publishing  Systems  once  described  as 
very  similar  to  that  offered  by 
Xenotron.  It  also  has  distributed  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Xenotron,  Monotype, 
ECRM  and  others. 

Most  of  the  R&D  team  was  said  to 
have  left  Xenotron  along  with  McGro¬ 
ry  when  their  proposal  to  build  Post¬ 
Script  clones  for  others’  output 
recorders  was  turned  down  by  Hell,  re¬ 
portedly  because  the  company  then  saw 
no  future  in  the  nascent  page  descrip¬ 
tion  language  bom  on  the  desktop.  To¬ 
gether,  they  started  Hyphen  companies 
in  the  U.K.  and  U.S.  with  financial 
backing  from  Smaniotto. 

In  short  order.  Hyphen  produced 


software  RlPs  running  on  the  Macin¬ 
tosh,  IBM’s  PCs  and  RISC  machine,  a 
DECstation  and  a  Sun  Microsystems 
workstation.  It  also  developed  software 
for  remote  printing  applications  now  in 
use  in  the  U.K.  and  Italy. 

A  source  close  to  the  company  put 
Smaniotto’s  stake  in  Hyphen  Inc.  at 
65%.  Another  25%  is  reportedly  held 
by  Patterson. 

Hillier  attributed  the  idea  for  a  Post¬ 
Script  clone  to  Smaniotto’s  vision  in 
1986.  In  any  event,  the  team  began 
their  work  in  Bologna  and  finished  it  in 
England  (where  Hyphen  also  now 
maintains  a  manufacturing  facility). 
Their  products  were  launched  in  the 
U.S.atANPA/TEC’89. 

Three  sources  close  to  the  U.S.  com¬ 
pany,  who  insisted  on  anonymity,  at¬ 
tributed  the  executive  action  to  very 
different  reasons. 

With  its  very  fast  early  hardware  RIP 
and  various  later  software  RIPs,  said 
one.  Hyphen  “could  have  owned  the 
market  with  any  marketing.”  Hyphen 
had  the  jump  on  one  competitor.  Har¬ 
lequin,  and  had  a  bigger  early  presence 
than  CAI  (then  Custom  Applications 
Inc.). 

In  light  of  recent  moves  to  software 
RIPs,  especially  PostScript  creator 
Adobe  Systems  Inc.’s  recent  direction. 
Hyphen  Inc.  would  have  enjoyed  essen¬ 
tially  free  advertising,  said  the  source. 
However,  the  source  continued.  Hy¬ 
phen  management  chose  to  focus  too 
much  on  month-to-month  sales  rather 
than  the  long-term  business. 

Without  elaboration,  the  source  also 
said,  “There  were  a  lot  of  unethical 
business  practices  at  Hyphen.”  Yet  an¬ 
other  person  familiar  with  Hyphen’s 
business  said  that  “sparks  started  to  fly” 
after  the  dealer  network  expanded 
greatly  last  year. 

Hillier  volunteered  that  his  company 
is  now  “acting  much  more  ethically  and 
responsibly  .  .  .  with  our  customers, 
dealers  and  peers  in  the  marketplace.” 

When  told  that  a  second  source  ac¬ 
cused  Hyphen  of  undercutting  its  own 
resellers,  Hillier  said,  “I’ve  been  aware 
of  the  situation  but  in  no  position  to 
act  on  it.” 

According  to  this  source,  several 
other  Hyphen  staffers,  some  of  whom 
lost  their  jobs,  also  were  aware  of  the 
practice,  and  the  ax  fell  when  Smaniot¬ 
to  learned  of  the  activity. 

Calling  talk  of  unethical  practices  no 


Hyphen  was  founded  by  Smaniotto  in  the  late 
1970s,  developing  front-end  systems  and  pagination 
primarily  for  the  newspaper  market. 
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more  than  an  excuse,  the  third  source 
said  changes  at  the  top  were,  for  the 
most  part,  a  cost-cutting  measure  that 
had  begun  earlier  in  the  year. 

Former  Hyphen  sales  director 
William  Hayes  agreed,  saying,  “The 
dismissal  of  all  the  key  officers  was  due 
to  economic  reasons.”  As  for  his  former 
employer’s  business  practices,  he  said 
that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  all  Hyphen  cus¬ 
tomers  were  happy  with  the  products 
and  service  and  that  the  company  was 
profitable  and  well  run  —  “not  excel¬ 
lently  managed,  but  well  managed.” 

Though  he  would  not  make  specific 
comment  on  Hayes’  dismissal  in  May, 
Hillier  said  it  was  not  “directly  repre¬ 
sentative”  of  the  worrisome  business 
practices  and  “not  related”  to  the  more 
recent  executive  changes. 

One  source,  who  wondered  if  the 
time  for  the  companies’  high-paid 
founders  may  have  passed,  asked  who 
remained  to  keep  it  afloat. 

Even  detractors  credited  McGrory 
and  Zimmon  with  building  and  sustain¬ 
ing  a  highly  successful  venture. 

“Both  Malcolm  and  Andy  are  out¬ 
standing  technical  people,”  said  one 
source,  who,  citing  the  recent  start-up 
of  U.S.  operations  by  Harlequin,  added 
that  he  believed  the  two  could  quickly 
boost  the  fortunes  of  a  competing  de¬ 
veloper  of  PostScript  RIP  software.  “It’s 
really  dramatic  and  will  change  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  Hyphen,”  the  source  concluded. 

Hillier  seemed  of  much  the  same 
mind. 

“As  companies  grow,  sometimes 
there  are  changes  that  need  to  be  made 
to  facilitate  the  growth,”  he  told  E&P. 
Adding  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
change  in  management,  he  said  that 
Hyphen  “is  growing  up  and  we’ve  had  a 
few  growing  pains.” 

Along  with  personnel  changes,  he 
cited  his  charter  to  improve  responsive¬ 
ness  to  customers  and  a  desire  to 
“broaden  the  foundation”  at  Hyphen  by 
expanding  into  other  areas  to  help  as¬ 
sure  its  stability. 

Some  sources  estimated  Hyphen’s 
1991  worldwide  sales  at  $40  million 
and  U.S.  sales  at  $15  million.  Hillier 
could  not  confirm  revenues  for  the  pri¬ 
vately  held  firm,  but  said  1992  U.S. 
sales  are  “significantly  up”  from  $15 
million.  He  said  about  40%  of  U.S. 
business  is  with  newspapers.  Others  put 
the  figure  slightly  higher. 

Helping  its  newspaper  business  was 
Hyphen’s  pact  with  ECRM.  An  indus¬ 
try  executive  familiar  with  the  Tewks¬ 
bury,  Mass.,  maker  of  highly  regarded 
and  widely  installed  input  and  output 
devices  said  that  firm  also  made  out 


well  in  the  deal,  taking  in  $6  million  in 
fiscal  1990-91  on  Hyphen’s  sale  of 
ECRM  PelBox  output  recorders. 

The  expiration  of  a  1986  OEM 
agreement  with  Hyphen  led  to  the  two 
companies’  cooperative  marketing 
arrangement  in  1989.  It  ruptured,  how¬ 
ever,  some  time  last  year.  According  to 
ECRM  chief  executive  William 
Givens,  the  companies’  relations  date 
from  the  early  1980s,  when  Hyphen 
SPA  was  ECRM’s  dealer  in  Italy.  The 
parties  reached  an  “amicable”  end  to 
that  arrangement  prior  to  their  OEM 
relationship. 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

WITH  MALCOLM  McGRORY’S  de¬ 
parture,  Hyphen  Inc.  is  but  the  most  re¬ 
cent  U.S.  prepress  systems  supplier  to 
see  its  chief  executive  leave. 

Through  retirement,  removal,  resig¬ 
nation  or  company  sale,  in  the  last  year 
at  least  eight  others  have  left  their 
companies  —  in  some  cases  the  firms 
they  founded. 

Last  fall,  Darryl  Tjaden  left  CText 
Inc.,  a  company  he  had  co-founded 
eight  years  earlier  with  its  current  chief 
executive,  Larry  Moore. 

Tjaden  had  served  as  CEO  and,  in 
his  last  year  at  CText,  as  strategic  tech¬ 
nology  director.  His  resignation  was 
said  to  have  been  unrelated  either  to 
last  year’s  layoffs  at  the  company  or  its 
since-ended  marketing  and  technology 
agreement  with  Atex  Inc.  He  retained 
a  stake  in  CText. 

The  changes  seemed  to  accelerate  in 
January,  beginning  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Mycro-Tek  president  Ron 
Garrison  had  left  the  Wichita-based 
systems  vendor. 

When  Monotype  was  sold  to 
Switzerland’s  Cromas  organization  early 
this  year,  industry  veteran  Peter  Purdy 
was  named  chairman  of  the  holding 
company  that  includes  Monotype  and 
Cromas’  earlier  acquisition,  QED. 

Charles  Croker  was  named  managing 
director  of  Monotype,  to  which  was 
added  Berthold’s  U.K.  typographic 
business  (Cromas  did  not  acquire 
Monotype’s  font  business).  Monotype’s 
PC  systems  subsidiary,  GB  Techniques, 
reportedly  is  now  under  the  same  man¬ 
agement  as  QED. 


When  the  ECRM  pact  was  not  re¬ 
newed,  Hyphen  turned  to  Agfa  to  sup¬ 
ply  recorders  for  its  RlPs,  and  by  all  ac¬ 
counts  has  done  well  placing  Agfa  ma¬ 
chines.  But,  warned  one  observer,  “If 
Agfa  ever  decided  to  pull  their  support 
....  Hyphen  could  be  in  serious  trou¬ 
ble.  They  put  all  their  eggs  in  one  bas¬ 
ket.” 

Asked  if  Hyphen’s  change  in  man¬ 
agement  will  affect  its  relationship  with 
Agfa,  Hillier  said,  “The  agreement  we 
have  with  them  remains  intact.”  He 
added  that  it  is  based  on  contracts,  not 
on  the  individuals  involved.  BEOT 


Spring  also  saw  Alfred  Fenaughty 
step  down  as  president  of  Information 
International  Inc.  after  25  years  at  its 
helm.  He  remains  triple-I  chairman. 
Atex  co-founder  Charles  Ying  was 
brought  in  as  president. 

After  AN  PA/TEC,  changes  occurred 
almost  weekly;  some  were  surprises  for 
their  timing  or  suddenness. 

After  several  years  with  System  Inte¬ 
grators  Inc.,  which  included  his  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  management  buyout,  Alden 
Edwards  resigned  at  age  49,  after  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  term  as  president.  He  had 
taken  over  from  founder  and  principal 
stockholder  James  P.  Lennane. 
Groomed  for  the  succession,  Michael 
Reisenweber  was  elevated  to  CEO. 

Cybergraphic  Systems  Inc.’s  Les 
Thomas  was  next  out  the  door.  One  of 
eight  founders  of  Australia’s  Cyber¬ 
graphic  Systems,  Thomas  had  taken 
over  running  the  U.S.  company.  Oust¬ 
ed  by  other  directors,  he  remains  a  Cy¬ 
bergraphic  shareholder  and  has  started 
a  new  company. 

A  little  over  a  year  after  Thomas 
Hagan’s  resignation,  George  White 
left  Du  Pont  Camex.  Together  they 
had  founded  Boston-based  Camex  in 
1974,  since  acquired  by  Du  Pont  and 
now  under  that  company’s  Printing 
and  Publishing  group.  Du  Pont  P&P 
itself  has  had  four  top  managers  in  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  year. 

Also  at  Du  Pont,  longtime  Crosfield 
Electronics  executive  James  Salmon  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  director,  leaving 
management  to  two  Du  Pont-Fuji  Elec¬ 
tronic  Imaging  board  members.  Most  of 
Crosfield  was  acquired  in  a  Du  Pont- 
Fuji  joint  venture.  BECT 


Departures  of  chief  executives 
continue  at  prepress  firms 
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Visibility  Factor 

Times  Mirror-sponsored  poll  shows  Clinton 
was  more  Visible’  than  Bush  in  the  press 


by  Debra  Qersh 

THE  FIRST  DEBATE  among  the  three 
presidential  candidates  did  the  most  to 
heighten  the  visibility  of  Independent 
contender  Ross  Perot,  according  to  a 
recent  survey. 

Prior  to  the  Oct.  1 1  debate,  24%  of 
those  surveyed  said  they  had  seen  or 
heard  the  most  about  Perot  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  television  and  radio  during  the 
past  week.  Just  after  the  debate,  that 
number  increased  to  33%,  according  to 
the  Times  Mirror  Center  for  the  People 
&  the  Press. 

The  survey  of  826  registered  voters 
was  conducted  from  Oct.  9-13,  with  re¬ 
sults  broken  down  into  pre-debate,  Oct. 
9-11,  and  post-debate,  Oct.  11-13,  cat¬ 
egories. 

Democrat  Bill  Clinton  scored  the 
highest  visibility  in  the  press,  with  38% 
of  pre-debate  respondents  citing  him  as 
the  candidate  most  seen  in  the  media 
and  37%  saying  so  after  the  first  debate. 

President  Bush  came  in  third,  with 
19%  of  those  asked  before  the  debate 
saying  they  had  seen  the  most  about 
him  during  the  past  week,  and  16%  re¬ 
sponding  in  kind  after  the  debate. 

In  the  survey  conducted  a  week  earli¬ 
er,  Oct.  2-6,  Clinton  and  Perot  had  tied 
for  media  exposure  at  33%  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  again  was  third  with  18%  of 
respondents  saying  they  had  seen  or 
heard  the  most  about  him  that  week. 

Perot  has  made  the  most  significant 


gains  in  public  notice  since  the  Sept. 
25-29  survey,  when  only  19%  of  re¬ 
spondents  said  they  had  seen  or  heard 
the  most  about  him.  That  week’s  poll 
showed  Clinton  scoring  40%  and  Bush 
29%  on  the  same  question  (E&P,  Oct. 
17,  P.19). 

The  most  recent  survey  also  asked 
voters  if  they  had  come  to  have  a  more 
favorable  or  a  less  favorable  impression 
of  the  three  candidates  over  the  past 
few  days. 

Before  the  Oct.  1 1  debate,  5%  of  re¬ 
spondents  had  developed  a  more  favor¬ 


able  opinion  of  Perot,  and  that  number 
jumped  to  10%  following  the  debate. 
Respondents  who  said  they  had  a  less 
favorable  opinion  of  Perot  remained  at 
the  same  9%  before  and  after  the  de¬ 
bate. 

There  was  little  change  in  opinion 
about  Clinton  before  and  after  the  de¬ 
bate.  Those  who  had  developed  a  more 
favorable  opinion  of  the  Arkansas  gov¬ 
ernor  in  the  days  before  the  debate  ac¬ 
counted  for  9%  of  respondents,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  8%  after.  Among  those 
who  had  developed  a  less  favorable 


opinion  of  Clinton,  13%  responded  as 
such  before  the  debate  and  1 2%  said  so 
when  asked  afterward. 

Although  the  president  saw  a  slight 
increase  among  those  who  had  devel¬ 
oped  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  him 
before  the  debate  (2%)  and  those  who 
saw  him  more  favorably  after  (4%),  his 
biggest  change  was  among  those  who 
came  to  regard  him  less  favorably. 

Prior  to  the  first  debate,  25%  of  re¬ 
spondents  said  they  had  a  less  favorable 
opinion  of  him,  but  that  number  fell  to 
16%  after  the  debate. 


Further,  among  the  66%  of  respon¬ 
dents  who  had  seen  a  television  com¬ 
mercial  for  the  president’s  candidacy, 
only  7%  gave  it  a  grade  of  “A”  as  giving 
a  convincing  reason  to  vote  for  Bush. 

Most  respondents  (32%)  graded  the 
ads  “F”;  17%  said  “B”;  26%,  “C”;  and 
13%,  “D”. 

Of  the  59%  who  said  they  had  seen 
Clinton  ads,  15%  gave  them  an  “A” 
for  providing  a  reason  to  vote  for  his 
ticket,  while  19%  graded  the  ads  “F”; 
25%  gave  them  a  “B”;  25%,  a  “C”;  and 
12%,  “D”.  BECT 


Perot  has  made  the  most  significant  gains  in 
public  notice  since  the  Sept.  25-29  survey,  when 
only  19%  of  respondents  said  they  had  seen  or 
heard  the  most  about  him. 


Detroit  Free  Press  journalists  register  voters 


THIRTY  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  edi¬ 
tors,  writers  and  photographers  got 
sworn  in  as  deputy  registrars  for  three 
counties  and  then  registered  more  than 
1 ,000  Detroit-area  voters  the  last  week 
of  September. 

One  was  an  80-year-old  woman  who 
said  she  had  walked  more  than  a  mile  to 
register  in  the  lobby  of  the  Free  Press 
building.  Another  was  a  hospitalized 
woman  who  needed  a  “house  call”  so  she 
could  register  without  leaving  her  room. 


The  project  was  the  brainchild  of 
Marty  Claus,  managing  editor  for  fea¬ 
tures  and  business  news,  who  also  coor¬ 
dinated  a  weeklong  publicity  campaign 
in  the  paper.  Daily  stories  and  sched¬ 
ules  listed  participating  Free  Press 
staffers  and  where  and  when  they 
would  register  voters.  Info-boxes  told 
readers  other  places  they  could  register 
and  how  to  get  absentee  ballots. 

Free  Press  publisher  Neal  Shine  was 
among  the  first  to  volunteer  as  a  regis¬ 


trar.  He  was  closing  in  on  his  100th 
new  voter  of  the  last  day  of  the  drive 
when  a  newscaster  from  Swedish 
Broadcasting,  Lars  Gunnar  Erlandson, 
stopped  by  the  lobby  registration  table 
to  interview  some  of  the  new  voters. 

“He  asked  me  why  we  went  beyond 
our  role  as  journalists  to  do  this  kind  of 
thing,”  said  Shine.  “I  told  him  1  consid¬ 
er  this  kind  of  nonpartisan  community 
involvement  to  be  part  of  our  journalis¬ 
tic  role.”  BEOT 
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Terry  leaves  AP 

Anderson  says  foreign  correspondency  is  for  younger  folks; 
wants  to  take  a  more  active  role  in  problem  solving 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

AFTER  NEARLY  SEVEN  years  as  a 
hostage  of  Muslim  extremists  in  Beirut, 
Associated  Press  chief  Middle  East  cor¬ 
respondent  Terry  Anderson  is  bowing 
out  of  the  daily  journalism  grind. 

Anderson,  a  44'year-old  former  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Vietnam  veteran,  is  giving  up 
his  journalistic  objectivity  to  take  a 
more  active  role  in  solving  problems. 

Saying  he  was  undecided  about  his 
plans,  he  told  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  convention  in 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.; 

“The  problem  with  journalism  is  the 
satisfaction  is  vague.  You  can’t  point  to 
something  and  say,  ‘1  helped  solve  a 
problem,’  ’’  he  said. 

(At  an  earlier  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Association,  An¬ 
derson  endorsed  Bill  Clinton  for  the 
presidency  and  said  seeking  public  of¬ 
fice  was  “an  option.’’) 

Anderson  took  a  leave  of  absence 
from  AP  last  May  to  accept  a  one-year 
fellowship  at  the  Freedom  Forum  Me¬ 
dia  Studies  Center  in  New  York,  where 
he  is  writing  a  book  about  his  personal 
odyssey.  It  is  scheduled  for  September 
publication. 

In  his  next  endeavor,  Anderson  said 


“The  problem  with  journalism  is  the  satis¬ 
faction  is  vague.  You  can't  point  to  some¬ 
thing  and  say,  ‘I  helped  solve  a  problem,’  ” 
—  Terry  Anderson 

he  wants  “to  contribute  more”  and  “to 
see  the  impact.” 

He  also  said  foreign  correspondency 
was  for  younger  folks,  and  he  wanted  to 
provide  stability  for  his  7-year-old 
daughter,  who  first  met  her  dad  after  his 


release  last  December. 

Anderson  was  kidnapped  at  gun¬ 
point  in  March  1985  and  held  captive 
with  other  hostages. 

Anderson  called  journalism  “vital” 
to  democracy,  the  AP  the  “finest  news 
organization  in  the  world,”  and  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  “probably  the  finest  in 
the  world.”  But  he  said  press  bashers 
around  the  world  were  sometimes  right. 

“We  are  doing  some  things  wrong. 
There  are  some  valid  criticisms  out 
there,”  Anderson  said. 

He  said  the  press  too  often  focused 
on  “too  many  bodies”  without  saying 
“what  people  are  like.” 

He  also  criticized  newspapers  that  vi¬ 
olated  their  own  ethical  standards — by 
printing  a  rape  victim’s  name,  for  ex¬ 
ample — following  the  lead  of  papers 
with  lower  standards. 

Anderson,  a  Roman  Catholic  who 
read  the  Bible  daily  in  captivity,  said 
that  in  reviewing  news  stories  he  wrote 
over  more  than  20  years,  he  realized, 
“My  best  stories  are  all  about  people.  1 
should  have  done  less  about  wars,  poli¬ 
tics  and  policy  and  more  about  people.” 

He  said  he  was  grateful  to  the 
American  people  and  found  the  na¬ 
tion  “a  better  place  than  it  was  seven 
years  ago.”  BECT 


Newspaper  strike  adversely  affects  baseball  team 


THE  TEAMSTERS’  STRIKE  that 
has  shut  down  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
Post-Gazette  since  May  has  had  a  dev¬ 
astating  effect  on  the  Pittsburgh  Pi¬ 
rates’  revenue,  according  to  general 
manager  Ted  Simmons. 

Simmons,  a  former  major  league 
catcher,  was  quoted  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  as  saying  the  strike  “killed  us.” 

“We’re  working  very  hard  to  take  a 
small  market  and  put  people  in  the 
park,  but  when  a  newspaper  strike 
hits,  I  believe  people  get  out  of  the 
custom  of  following  their  team,”  Sim¬ 
mons  added. 

In  reference  to  the  Pirates’  Nation¬ 


al  League  playoff  series  with  the  At¬ 
lanta  Braves,  Simmons  said  that  pitcher 
Tim  Wakefield  “should  be  one  of  the 
most  salable  young  players  in  baseball, 
but  we  can’t  sell  him  because  the  best 
vehicle  for  selling  him  hasn’t  been 
available.” 

Although  the  Pirates  won  their  third 
consecutive  Eastern  Division  title  this 
year,  they  dropped  237,907  from  their 
record  attendance  total  of  2,065,302  in 
1991,  Simmons  said. 

The  Pirates  executive  said  some  of 
the  loss  could  be  attributed  to  the  re¬ 
cession  but  the  major  cause  was  the 
newspaper  strike. 


“When  you  lose  200,000  in  our  mar¬ 
ket,  it  hurts.  I  mean  every  day  the  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  on  strike,  it  hurts  more.” 

Simmons  said  he  did  not  buy  the 
theory  that  the  players  might  have 
benefited  from  the  reduced  pressure  of 
being  constantly  dogged  by  reporters 
and  by  the  absence  of  negative  report¬ 
ing. 

There  also  was  an  absence  of  posi¬ 
tive  reporting,  he  pointed  out. 

Simmons  said  there  should  be  a 
symbiotic  relationship  between  re¬ 
porters  and  players.  If  there  were,  he 
observed,  “the  clubhouse  would  be  a 
hell  of  a  lot  more  pleasant  place.” 
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Oakland  Tribune  sold 

Singleton  acquires  struggling  West  Coast  daily  from  Maynard; 
some  400  employees  are  expected  to  lose  their  jobs 


by  M.L.Stein 

BOB  MAYNARD’S  LONG  struggle  to 
keep  the  faltering  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tri¬ 
bune  afloat  ended  Oct.  15,  when  he 
sold  it  to  an  East  Bay  newspaper  group 
owned  by  William  Dean  Singleton. 

Some  400  Tribune  employees  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  lose  their  jobs  in  the  transfer 
of  ownership. 

The  buyer,  the  Alameda  Newspaper 
Group  (ANG),  publishes  four  other 
daily  newspapers  in  Alameda  County 
and  will  publish  the  1 18-year-old  Tri¬ 
bune.  The  sale  of  “certain  assets”  of  the 
Tribune  did  not  include  its  building, 
the  venerable  Tribune  Tower,  which 
was  badly  damaged  by  the  1989  North¬ 
ern  California  earthquake. 

The  last  day  of  publication  under  the 
Maynard  family  ownership  will  be  Nov. 
30.  ANG  takes  over  on  Dec.  1  and  will 
use  its  physical  and  editorial  resources 
to  publish  the  Tribune,  an  ANG 
spokesperson  said. 

Maynard  bought  the  Tribune  in 
1983  from  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  which 
loaned  him  $17  million  in  a  leveraged 
buyout. 

“On  Aug.  15,  1991,  we  announced 
that  the  Oakland  Tribune  was  here  to 
stay,”  Maynard  said  in  a  prepared  state¬ 
ment.  “This  transaction  keeps  faith  in 


that  pledge.  This  change  of  ownership 
assumes  continuation  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.” 

The  1991  date  referred  to  the  $5  mil¬ 
lion  investment  made  in  the  Tribune 
by  the  Freedom  Forum.  The  bailout, 
which  was  orchestrated  by  foundation 
chairman  A1  Neuharth,  kept  the  finan¬ 
cially  stricken  paper  from  immediately 
shutting  down. 

ANG  promotion  director  Deborah 
Byrum  said  the  group  will  pay  back  the 
$5  million  to  the  Freedom  Forum  and 
will  jointly  establish  a  training  program 
for  minority  journalists  at  the  Tribune 
as  part  of  the  deal.  The  assets  sale,  it 
was  announced,  includes  the  Tribune 
trademark  and  use  of  its  name,  its  circu¬ 
lation  of  about  107,000,  and  its  adver¬ 
tising  accounts.  It  does  not  include  the 
paper’s  aging  presses  or  the  company’s 
hardware. 

ANG  president  and  chief  executive 
officer].  Allan  Meath  will  become  the 
publisher  of  the  Tribune,  and  the 
group’s  editor  in  chief,  C.  David  Bur- 
gin,  will  be  its  editor. 

The  Hayward-based  ANG  operates 
the  Hayward  Review,  the  Tri-Valley 
Herald  in  Pleasanton,  the  Fremont  Ar¬ 
gus  and  the  Alameda  Times-Star. 

ANG’s  parent  company  is  Single¬ 
ton’s  Houston-based  Media  News  com¬ 
pany,  which  owns  1 2  other  newspapers, 
including  the  Houston  Post  and  the 
Denver  Post. 

Meath  said  that  ANG  expects  to  em¬ 
ploy  250  people  for  the  Tribune,  which 
currently  has  a  staff  of  about  620. 

“We  will  interview  any  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune  employee  who  applies,”  Meath 
said.  “It  is  likely  that  we  will  hire  many 
Tribune  employees.” 

A  Tribune  announcement  said  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  sale  is  “contingent  on  the 
successful  conclusion  of  negotiations 
between  the  Tribune’s  current  owners 
and  its  unions.”  The  transaction  also 
must  be  approved  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment. 

The  announcements  left  an  air  of 
gloom  and  uncertainty  among  Tribune 
staffers. 

“Things  are  pretty  glum  around 


here,”  one  employee  told  E&P.  “No¬ 
body  is  certain  of  having  a  job  in  De¬ 
cember.” 

Maynard,  who  has  battled  prostate 
cancer  for  five  years,  reported  at  a  staff 
meeting  that  he  will  undergo  a  new 
round  of  radiation  therapy. 

“My  medical  condition  will  no 
longer  allow  me  to  be  an  active  part  of 
this  newspaper,”  he  told  employees. 

“Almost  everyone  here  is  in  a  state  of 
depression,”  said  another  staff  member, 
who  did  not  want  to  be  identified.  “The 
general  feeling  is  that  they  will  be  out 
of  wotk.” 

The  employee  said  there  were  am¬ 
bivalent  feelings  about  Maynard. 

“On  one  level,  we  understand  his 
predicament,”  he  stated.  “Maynard  is 
sick  and  not  too  many  people  want  to 
buy  the  Tribune,  but  there  is  a  lot  of 
anger  over  the  fact  that  he  told  the  me¬ 
dia  about  the  sale  before  he  told  us.  We 
feel  this  is  indicative  of  the  way  he  has 
communicated  with  the  staff.  One  re¬ 
porter  was  out  covering  a  story  when 
she  heard  about  the  sale  on  the  radio.” 

According  to  a  Tribune  public  rela¬ 
tions  representative,  Maynard  was  not 
giving  interviews,  but  his  wife  Nancy, 
who  is  deputy  publisher,  told  E&P, 
“We  did  everything  we  could  to  let  our 
650  employees  be  the  first  to  know,  but 


Bob  Maynard 


Dean  Singleton 
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Broadcast  outlets  deny 
breaking  Tribune  embargo 


somebody  broke  an  embargo.” 

Tribune  reporter  Harry  Harris,  who 
has  worked  under  four  Tribune  pub¬ 
lishers,  was  quoted  as  saying,  “Out  of 
all  the  publishers  1  worked  for.  Bob 
and  Nancy  were  the  best  journalists. 
Too  bad  their  business  decisions 
weren’t  as  good.  We’ve  been  on  death 
row  now  for  two  to  three  years,  but  1 
always  would  think  Maynard  would 
pull  it  out.” 

The  old  Tribune  city  room,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  sidebar  as  “one  of  the 
last  of  the  grungy,  cluttered  news¬ 
rooms”  that  did  not  fall  to  the  “er¬ 
gonomics  experts  and  voice  mail,”  will 
seemingly  become  an  historical  land¬ 
mark. 

ANG  said  it  will  put  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  offices  in  new 
facilities  in  Oakland. 

Production,  accounting  and  admin¬ 
istration  will  be  combined  into  the 
group’s  Hayward  operations. 

“The  Oakland  Tribune  is  a  great 
newspaper  located  in  a  very  important 
part  of  the  East  Bay,”  Singleton  said. 

“However,  it  has  become  painfully 
obvious  to  the  Maynards  and  others 
that  the  market  cannot  support  the 
weight  of  the  newspaper’s  operation 
unless  production  overhead  and  other 
costs  are  shared  with  other  publica¬ 
tions.” 

Singleton  has  a  reputation  for  ac¬ 
quiring  money-losing  newspapers  and 
keeping  them  afloat  by  making  mas¬ 
sive  staff  cuts. 

In  markets  where  he  owns  more 
than  one  newspaper,  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs  are  shared  and  produc¬ 
tion  is  done  out  of  a  common  facility. 

The  Tribune  has  been  plagued  by 
dwindling  advertising  and  a  losing  bat¬ 
tle  to  compete  for  readership  in  the  af¬ 
fluent  East  Bay  suburbs. 

The  earthquake  was  almost  a 
knockout  blow  as  major  advertisers 
such  as  the  Emporium  department 
store  were  forced  to  close  for  months 
to  repair  damage. 

In  addition  to  ANG,  the  print  com¬ 
petition  includes  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  which  has  a  90,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  Alameda  County,  the  Bay 
area’s  largest,  and  the  well-heeled 
Lesher  newspapers  in  neighboring 
Contra  Costa  County. 

Chronicle  circulation  director 
Steven  B.  Falk  told  E&P  that  the 
Chronicle  will  now  step  up  its  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising  and  editorial  efforts 
in  the  East  Bay  to  increase  its  market 
share. 
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by  M.L.  Stein 

TWO  SAN  FRANCISCO  broadcast 
outlets  that  broke  the  story  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune  sale  have  denied 
they  violated  a  Tribune  embargo  on 
the  report. 

The  sale  has  brought  complaints  by 
some  editorial  staffers  that  they  first 
learned  about  the  transfer  from  the  me¬ 
dia.  At  the  same  time,  deputy  publisher 
Nancy  Hicks  Maynard  told  E&P  that 
“somebody  broke  an  embargo”  before 
she  and  her  husband,  publisher  Robert 
C.  Maynard,  could  inform  employees 
of  the  deal  to  sell  the  paper  to  William 
Dean  Singleton. 

Subsequently,  E&.P  learned  that  the 
story  apparently  first  broke  on  KRON- 
TV’s  regular  1 1 :30  a.m.  news  broadcast 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  15. 

At  1 1:45  a.m.  that  same  day,  KCBS 
Newsradio  aired  a  live  interview  with 
Bob  Maynard  in  which,  it  was  report¬ 


ed,  he  confirmed  the  KRON  story. 

Tribune  marketing  director  Jane 
Cullinan,  who  has  been  acting  as  the 
paper’s  spokesperson  in  the  sale,  said  a 
press  release  with  a  noon  Thursday  re¬ 
lease  date  went  over  the  PR  Newswire 
between  1 1  and  1 1:30  a.m.  that  day. 

A1  Holzer,  news  director  of  KRON, 
which  is  owned  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  said  he  did  not  see  the  press 
release  before  the  station’s  broadcast. 

“We  got  a  tip  about  the  sale  and 
started  working  the  phones  to  track  it 
down,”  he  related.  Holzer  said  that  the 
station’s  Oakland  bureau  confirmed 
the  transaction  in  a  call  to  the  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.-based  Freedom  Forum,  which 
had  invested  $5  million  in  the  Tribune 
last  year. 

KCBS  news  director  Ed  Cavagnaro 
said  he  contacted  Bob  Maynard  after 
the  KRON  report  and  that  Maynard 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
NEWS  WIRE. 


THE  HOLLYWOOD  REPORTER  •  BILLBOARD  •  BACK  STAGE 
THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  •  ENTERTAINMENT  WEEKLY  •  MUSICIAN 
MUSIC  6  MEDIA  •  AMUSEMENT  BUSINESS  and  morel 

Now  get  the  very  best  in  entertainment  coverage  from  the 
biggest  names  in  the  business. .  .all  from  the 
BPI  Entertainment  News  Wire. 

PICTURES  are  the  new  addition  to  the  service  this  year. 
Combined  with  BPl’s  authoritative  news  and  feature  coverage, 
it  all  adds  up  to  an  unmatched  perspective  on 
Hollywood,  Broadway  and  points  in  between. 

With  more  than  500  expert  journalists.  BPI  is  the  world's 
largest  entertainment  news  organization.  The  result  is  a 
service  that  is  the  first  and  last  word  in  music,  film.  TV. 
theater  and  books  coverage. 

THE  BPI  ENTERTAINMENT  NEWS  WIRE:  FAST.  FRESH.  HRSTt 
Service  includes  breaking  news,  briefs  and  charts, 
full-length  features,  celebrity  spotlights.  PICTURES 
and  more.  For  details,  call  or  write  to  the  address  below. 


100  Boylston  St.  Boston.  MA  021 16  •  Tel  617  482-9447 
New  York  •  Los  Angeles  •  Nashville  •  London  •  Amsterdam 
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Syndicate  does  a 
nationwide  study 

Tribune  Media  Services  polls  readers  and  editors 
about  comic  strips,  opinion  columns,  and  more 


by  David  Astor 

RESULTS  OF  A  nationwide  survey  of 
newspaper  readers  and  editors  have 
been  announced  by  Tribune  Media 
Services. 

TMS  found,  for  instance,  that  53% 
of  readers  consider  comics  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  newspaper.  Also,  89% 
like  comics  that  make  them  “laugh  out 
loud,”  78%  like  comics  that  “can  be  read 
quickly,”  74%  like  comics  with  “offbeat 
humor,”  and  49%  like  comics  that 
“make  you  think.” 

Of  the  females  queried,  42%  thought 
comics  “should  present  women  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  light.” 

In  the  opinion  page  area,  TMS  found 
that  47%  of  readers  enjoy  editorial  car¬ 
toons  while  more  than  45%  often  read 
columns. 

Nearly  60%  of  respondents  said  they 
frequently  look  at  their  newspaper’s 
Sunday  tv  book  and  27%  said  they  pe¬ 
ruse  the  daily  tv  listings.  Also,  nearly 
48%  of  respondents  said  they  often  read 
their  newspapers’  business  sections. 

In  general,  almost  75%  of  respondents 
consider  reading  the  newspaper  a  form 
of  relaxation,  about  55%  strongly  con¬ 
sider  it  an  entertaining  activity,  nearly 
40%  would  be  “lost  without  a  newspa¬ 
per,”  nearly  a  third  strongly  agree  that 
“newspapers  are  innovative  and  contin¬ 
ue  to  improve,”  and  fewer  than  14%  see 
papers  as  largely  “old-fashioned.” 

“Readers  enjoy  their  newspapers,” 
stated  TMS,  although  it  did  emphasize 
that  younger  people  gave  papers  signifi¬ 
cantly  lower  scores  than  older  people. 

Editors  seem  to  be  aware  of  this,  as 
45%  said  they  are  trying  to  target  young 
adults  more  while  a  much  smaller  18% 
said  they  are  trying  to  target  seniors 
more.  Only  12%  of  the  editors  cited  mi¬ 
norities  and  only  11%  cited  women  as 
new-reader  targets  —  although  83% 


believe  their  opinion  sections  need 
more  minority  (and  younger)  voices. 

Seventeen  percent  strongly  agreed 
and  45%  mildly  agreed  that  “newspa¬ 
pers  are  innovative  and  continue  to  im¬ 
prove.”  Three-quarters  of  the  editors 
agreed  that  newspapers  should  be  pur¬ 
suing  new  ventures  such  as  audiotex 
and  on-line  services,  and  about  73% 
expect  that  their  entire  paper  will  be 
published  via  electronic  pagination 
within  five  years. 


Many  editors  also  said  they  want  to 
see  “improved  layout,”  shorter  stories, 
and  more  “news  you  can  use”  in  their 
papers. 

What  about  specific  areas  of  cover¬ 
age  that  editors  expect  to  expand  in  the 
future?  A  total  of  83%  said  local  news, 
77%  said  parenting/family,  76%  said 


teens/children,  75%  said  business  news, 
66%  said  women’s  issues,  55%  said 
health/fitness,  30%  said  financial  ta¬ 
bles,  and  27%  said  tv  listings.  Only 
12%  said  international  news  coverage 
and  only  6%  said  comics.  Nearly  88% 
of  editors,  however,  foresee  no  drop  in 
the  number  of  comics  they  run. 

Also,  half  the  editors  surveyed  said 
they  will  buy  more  syndicated  photos 
and  graphics  over  the  next  few  years. 

Overall,  nearly  74%  of  editors  feel 
syndicated  material  is  a  “good  value.” 

The  TMS  research  report  also  in¬ 
cluded  numerous  other  statistics,  many 
of  which  were  broken  out  by  age,  gen¬ 
der,  race,  and  so  on. 

Belden  Associates  of  Dallas  conduct¬ 
ed  the  editor  survey  and  Parker  Market¬ 
ing  Research  of  Cincinnati  did  the 
reader  study.  Hundreds  of  people  were 
questioned  in  focus  groups,  during  tele¬ 
phone  interviews,  and  via  computer-as¬ 
sisted  surveying. 

“Our  goal  was  to  help  us  —  and  our 
newspaper  clients  —  make  better  deci¬ 


sions,”  stated  TMS. 

Readers  were  also  asked  to  rate  spe¬ 
cific  features  on  a  0-10  scale,  with  7  or 
above  considered  a  high  score.  One 
TMS  comic  doing  particularly  well  was 
Dana  Summers’  “Bound  and  Gagged,” 
which  received  high  ratings  from  more 
than  7 1  %  of  readers.  BECT 


TMS  held  survey  sessions  in  hotel  ballrooms  in  Chicago,  Houston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Seattle.  A  moderator  led  respondents  through  a  series  of  questions  printed  in  workbooks, 
with  answers  recorded  on  electronic  keyboards,  tabulated  instantly,  and  displayed  on  a 
computer  monitor  for  executives  and  researchers  seated  in  the  back  of  the  room. 
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New  ‘Walter’  comic  strip  stars 
overnight  father  of  three  kids 


A  COMIC  CALLED  “Just  Add  Walter” 
has  been  launched  by  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

Tim  Faherty’s  daily  and  Sunday  strip 
focuses  on  a  family  of  five.  Walter  Brink- 
ley,  who  had  been  single  into  his  30s,  is 
trying  to  adjust  to  marriage  and 
overnight  fatherhood  after  meeting  jen¬ 
ny,  a  teacher  and  divorced  mother  of 
three  kids.  They  include  Casey,  14,  Ho- 
bie,  8,  and  Angel,  6. 

Faherty  has  been  graphics  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Press  since  1988.  The 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  of  News¬ 
paper  Columnists  (NSNC)  has  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Dallas  Morning  Neu/s  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  “distressed”  by  the  recent 
resignation  of  Morning  News  columnist 
Curtis  Austin. 

Austin  resigned  after  charging  that 
the  Dallas  daily  tried  to  radically 
change  his  weekly  family  column  and 
hinder  his  syndication  chances  (E&P, 
Sept.  19).  The  journalist  also  said  that 
racism  —  Austin  is  black  —  was  at 
least  somewhat  of  a  factor  in  his  treat¬ 
ment.  Morning  News  executives  denied 
all  of  Austin’s  charges. 

The  Oct.  14  letter  to  Morning  News 
publisher/editor  Burl  Osborne  was  from 
NSNC  president  Bill  Tammeus,  who 
wrote,  “Column  writing  historically  has 
provided  readers  with  unique  insights, 
information,  and  perspective  precisely 
because  the  columnist  is  allowed  to  re¬ 
tain  a  distinctive  voice  and  personality 
in  print ....  Any  time  freedom  to  ex¬ 
press  that  voice  and  that  personality  in 
service  to  readers  is  lost  or  threatened 
for  one  columnist,  it  puts  all  columnists 
in  jeopardy.” 


award-winning  artist  and  journalist  has 
worked  as  an  editor  and  reporter  for  sev¬ 
eral  daily  and  weekly  New  Jersey  news¬ 
papers,  and  has  had  his  work  published 
in  regional  magazines.  Faherty’s  “On  the 
Brink”  comic  was  syndicated  nationally 
as  part  of  King’s  weekly  service. 

The  cartoonist  is  married  to  Gayle,  a 
teacher,  and  has  two  daughters. 

“Just  Add  Walter”  clients  include  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Houston  Post, 
Portland  Oregonian,  Seattle  Post-Intelli' 
gencer,  and  others.  BECT 


Tammeus  added,  “We  regret  that 
readers  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  no 
longer  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  insightful,  well-crafted  columns  by 
Curtis  Austin,  who  this  year  won  a 
first-place  award  for  his  work  in  the 
NSNC’s  independently  judged  column¬ 
writing  contest.” 

Osborne,  when  reached  for  com¬ 
ment,  referred  E&P  to  Morning  News 
senior  vice  president/executive  editor 
Ralph  Langer. 

Langer  said  Oct.  19  that  Tammeus 
seemed  to  have  reached  some  conclu¬ 
sions  about  the  Austin  controversy 
without  knowing  all  the  facts.  “I  will  ei¬ 
ther  drop  him  a  note  or  give  him  a 
call,”  added  the  Morning  News  execu¬ 
tive. 

Tammeus,  who  wrote  the  letter  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  NSNC  executive  committee, 
is  a  columnist  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  New  York  Times  News  Service. 

Another  supplemental  —  the 
Knight-Ridder^ribune  News  Service 
—  picked  up  some  of  Austin’s  columns 
and  articles  while  he  was  associated 
with  the  Morning  News.  BECT 


Beetle  Bailey  statue 
unveiled  on  college 
campus  in  Missouri 

A  LIFE-SIZE  bronzed  statue  of  Beetle 
Bailey  is  now  “loafing”  on  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Missouri-Columbia  campus. 

“Beetle  Bailey”  creator  and  1948  MU 
graduate  Mort  Walker  kicked  off  the 
university’s  homecoming  weekend  Oct. 
23  by  unveiling  the  statue,  which  was 
created  by  his  son  Neal. 

The  King  Features  Syndicate  car¬ 
toonist  also  served  as  co-grand  marshal 
of  the  Oct.  24  homecoming  parade 
with  his  wife  Catherine,  and  made 
speeches  and  taught  classes  as  an  Oct. 
21-24  scholar-in-residence. 

Beetle  was  a  college  student  when 
Walker  began  his  42-year-old  strip, 
which  is  one  of  the  comics  spotlighted 
in  the  extensive  collection  of  original 
cartoon  art  that  MU  established  in  the 
early  1950s.  Another  focus  of  the  MU 
collection  is  the  work  of  “Alley  Oop” 
creator  V.T.  Hamlin,  whose  comic  strip 
is  now  handled  by  Dave  Graue  and  Jack 
Bender  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation.  BE^ 
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Walter  pushes  phone  buttons  after  his  buttons  get  pushed. 


NSNC  not  happy  with  writer’s 
resignation  from  Dallas  daily 
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A  ‘Murder’  cameo 

“Momma”/“Miss  Peach”  creator  Mell 
Lazarus  will  play  himself  in  a  Murder, 
She  Wrote  episode  scheduled  to  air  Nov. 
15. 

The  episode’s  plot  centers  around 
the  killing  of  a  cartoonist  (not  Lazarus) 
by  a  blow  from  a  Reuben  statuette, 
which  the  National  Cartoonists  Soci¬ 
ety  awards  each  spring  to  the  “Out¬ 
standing  Cartoonist  of  the  Year.” 

Lazarus  —  a  1982  Reuben  recipient 
and  current  NCS  president  —  told 
E&P  that  the  CBS  show  first  contacted 
him  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  permis¬ 
sion  to  use  the  statuette.  He  agreed  if 
the  NCS  were  credited  or  mentioned  in 
the  dialogue,  nd  subsequently  lent  his 
Reuben  for  a  rubber  copy  to  be  made. 

Then  Murder,  She  Wrote  writer  Tom 
Sawyer,  a  former  cartoonist  Lazarus 
knew,  asked  the  Californian  if  he  want¬ 
ed  to  appear  on  the  Sunday-night  show. 

Lazarus  agreed,  and  ended  up  doing  a 
three-line  cameo  that  was  shot  last 
month.  “It  was  a  lot  of  fun,”  said  the 
cartoonist,  who  acted  in  community 
theater  a  number  of  years  ago. 

At  one  point  during  his  scene, 
Lazarus  is  addressed  by  Jessica  Fletcher 
(Angela  Lansbury),  who  says,  “Oh,  Mr. 
Lazarus,  1  love  your  ‘Momma’  comic 
strip.” 

The  Creators  Syndicate  cartoonist, 
who  is  also  a  novelist  and  playwright, 
said  he  found  Lansbury  to  be  an  “ab¬ 
solutely  charming”  person. 

“Henry”  cartoonist  Dick  Hodgins  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  drew  a  fic¬ 
tional  comic  strip  seen  in  the  episode. 

Television  guests 

“Turning  Point”  columnist  Glenn 
Plaskin  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  Tribune  Media  Services  will  be  a 
guest  on  an  Oprah  Winfrey  show  sched¬ 
uled  to  air  Oct.  26. 

The  celebrity/entertainment  writer 
will  appear  with  Angie  Dickinson,  An¬ 
nette  Funicello,  Marla  Maples,  and  Rod 
Steiger  in  a  discussion  about  turning 
points  in  their  lives. 

Also,  editorial  cartoonist  Bob  Gor- 
rell  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch  and  Copley  News  Service  will 
appear  on  a  post-election  CNN  Cross¬ 
fire  show  tentatively  scheduled  for 
Nov.  6. 

The  work  of  another  Copley  editori¬ 
al  cartoonist,  Mike  Thompson  of  the 


Mell  Lazarus 


Springfield  (111.)  State  Journal-Register, 
will  be  featured  on  another  CNN  post¬ 
election  roundup. 

Bunin  joins  NYTS 

Laurence  Elliott  Bunin  has  joined  the 
New  York  Times  Syndicate  as  director 
of  communications. 

The  22-year-old  Yale  University 
graduate  will  oversee  the  electronic 
communications  network  that  delivers 
NYTS  and  New  York  Times  News 
Service  material  to  subscribers  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

While  at  Yale,  Bunin  worked  as  a 
communications  systems  engineer  for 
AT&T  Bell  Laboratories.  He  also  held 
positions  at  the  Yale  Center  for  Sys¬ 
tems  Science  and  the  university’s  psy- 


Laurence  Bunin 


chology  department. 

Bunin,  who  graduated  summa  cum 
laude  with  an  electrical  engineering  de¬ 
gree,  received  the  Lanphier  Prize  as 
outstanding  engineer  at  Yale. 

He  succeeds  Charlie  Competello, 
who  moved  to  the  New  York  Times 
news  technology  department,  where  he 
is  responsible  for  setting  up  communi¬ 
cations  for  Times  correspondents. 

Columnist  in  news 

An  exchange  between  Barbara  Bush 
and  gossip  columnist  William  Norwich 
of  the  New  York  Post  and  Copley  News 
Service  received  some  media  coverage 
earlier  this  fall. 

Norwich  asked  the  first  lady  how  she 
felt  about  the  Bush  campaign’s  stance 
on  women,  gays,  and  Jewish  intellectu¬ 
als  —  adding  that  he  fit  into  two  cate¬ 
gories.  When  Bush  asked  him  which 
two,  Norwich  replied,  “All  three  on  a 
Saturday  night.” 

Among  those  writing  about  the  ex¬ 
change  was  gossip  columnist  Liz  Smith 
of  New  York  Newsday  and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Syndicate. 

KFS  appoints  two 

Appointments  to  a  pair  of  new  licens¬ 
ing  positions  have  been  made  by  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

Irene  D.  Ackerman  was  named  man¬ 
ager,  domestic  licensing,  and  Judy 
Phillips  Fenwick  was  named  director  of 
retail  sales. 

Ackerman  began  her  licensing  career 
in  1985  as  art  department  coordinator 
at  Jim  Henson  Productions.  She  later 
moved  up  to  account  executive  before 
joining  the  Marvel  Entertainment 
Group  as  product  manager  in  1990. 

Fenwick  worked  at  National  Football 
League  Properties  before  going  to  Mar¬ 
vel  as  director  of  merchandising  and 
promotions. 

Museum  for  Nast? 

A  recent  opinion  piece  in  the  Morris 
County  (N.J.)  Daily  Record  suggested 
that  the  Morristown  home  of  legendary 
19th  century  political  cartoonist 
Thomas  Nast  be  turned  into  a  museum. 

The  deteriorating  house  is  currently 
up  for  sale,  according  to  the  piece  by 
Jeffrey  Eger,  wbo  edits  publications  for 
the  Thomas  Nast  Society. 
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nation’s  highest  office,  Harding  was 
found  leading  a  tour  of  the  newspaper 
and  demonstrating  his  printing  skills  to 
visitors. 

Another  publisher  who  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  Ohio  was  James 
Cox,  the  man  who  was  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  president  in  1920  and  who 
was  to  show  his  political  acumen  by 
choosing  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  his 
running  mate. 

Cox  had  his  entry  to  the  media  all 
planned.  He  chose  Dayton  as  a  place  to 
work  because  of  its  potential  for 
growth,  and  bought  the  Evening  News 
because  it  had  an  Associated  Press  fran¬ 
chise.  Cox  was  28  years  old  in  1898 
when  he  made  his  purchase,  and  he  ad¬ 
mitted  in  his  autobiography  that  he  was 
“too  young  to  be  running  a  newspaper.” 
However,  “the  gods  were  kind,”  he  said, 
and  he  soon  had  the  once-struggling 
paper  revived. 

Later  in  his  career,  Cox  was  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution,  keystones  in  a  com¬ 
munication  empire  that  includes  other 
newspapers  and  broadcast  holdings, 
ones  that  have  made  his  daughters  two 
of  the  richest  people  in  the  world. 

Most  of  the  presidential  candidates 
were  men,  but  one  woman  fit  the  crite¬ 
ria — Maine’s  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
Before  being  thrust  into  politics  in 
1940,  Smith  worked  diligently  for  eight 
years  at  a  small  paper  in  her  home  state. 
Beginning  in  1919,  Smith  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Skowhegan  Independent' 
Reporter,  a  weekly  newspaper,  which 
her  husband  Clyde  Smith  had  pub¬ 
lished  prior  to  her  employment  there. 

She  served  in  many  departments,  in¬ 
cluding  circulation,  advertising,  and  re¬ 
porting  for  a  while.  Then  her  congress¬ 
man  husband  died  while  running  his  re- 
election  campaign,  which  Smith  seized 
control  of  and  then  won  her  own  place 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
began  a  political  career  that  led  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  a  stab  at  the  presiden¬ 
cy  in  1964. 

Two-time  presidential  candidate  and 
statesman  Adlai  Stevenson  of  Illinois 
had  his  baptism  in  journalism  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  dispute  over  ownership  of  the 
family-owned  newspaper.  Stevenson’s 
Bloomington,  111.,  family  was  prosper¬ 
ous  and  carried  a  rich  political  pedi¬ 
gree — Stevenson’s  grandfather,  the  first 
Adlai,  was  a  prominent  politician  on 
the  national  scene  and  served  as 
Grover  Cleveland’s  vice  president  dur¬ 


ing  his  second  term. 

When  Stevenson’s  uncle  died,  he  left 
a  vague  will  that  split  ownership  be¬ 
tween  two  sides  of  the  family,  the 
Stevensons  and  the  Merwins.  While 
the  two  factions  began  a  friendly  law¬ 
suit  to  sort  out  ownership,  young  Adlai 
had  the  opportunity  to  gain  writing  and 
editing  experience. 

He  dropped  out  of  Harvard  and  went 
home  to  represent  the  Stevenson  side 
on  the  paper  and  become  a  reporter  and 
editor. 

In  his  short  time  at  The  Pantagraph, 
he  covered  a  devastating  tornado  in 
southern  Illinois  and  wrote  opinions  on 
the  Scopes  trail  in  1925. 

Another  scion  of  a  well-placed  fami¬ 
ly  was  John  F.  Kennedy,  whose  political 
career  was  to  lead  to  the  White  House. 
Before  his  days  of  public  service, 
Kennedy  found  time  to  use  his  editorial 
skills.  In  1945,  he  landed  a  three- 
month  stint  with  Hearst  newspapers  as 
a  special  correspondent  and  covered 
the  founding  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  some  cases  —  Hearst,  for  example 
—  a  candidate’s  media  holdings  were 
the  foundation  for  great  personal 
wealth.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  one  of 
those. 

Johnson  manipulated  the  purchase  of 
radio  station  KTBC  in  Austin  in  1943 
through  a  quid  pro  quo  for  a  political 
favor,  and  Lady  Bird,  his  wife,  then 
slapped  down  the  check  for  the  pur¬ 
chase.  Because  Lady  Bird  had  bought 
the  company  in  her  name  and  because 
she  was  an  active  executive  for  the 
company,  Johnson  could  say  the  com¬ 


pany  was  not  his  but  hers. 

After  he  had  entered  the  White 
House,  he  was  questioned  about  a  possi¬ 
ble  conflict  of  interest  stemming  from 
the  radio  station  ownership.  Johnson 
maintained  he  never  played  a  role  in 
the  decisions  of  the  company,  which 
was  to  grow  into  a  cluster  of  radio  and 
television  stations.  They  were  the  base 
of  the  Johnson  family  fortune. 

In  the  years  since  Johnson,  other 
candidates  have  chased  their  dreams, 
ones  such  as  Alan  Cranston,  senator 
from  California,  who  served  a  tour  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  for  International 
News  Service  from  1936  to  1938. 
Cranston  ran  for  the  Democratic  presi¬ 
dential  nomination  in  1980. 

Another  Ohio  publisher,  John  Ash- 
brook,  also  caught  the  fever.  He  had 
taken  over  the  family  newspaper  in 
1952  and  by  1972  was  launching  an  as¬ 
sault  on  incumbent  Richard  Nixon 
from  the  Republican  right. 

In  the  video  age,  television  has  taken 
control  of  the  presidential  election 
process.  As  Martin  Schram  writes  in  his 
book.  The  American  Video  Game,  Presi' 
dential  Politics  in  the  Television  Age: 
“[Television]  remains  the  only  medium 
that  can  give  the  public  what  it  wants 
most:  the  ability  to  take  the  measure  of 
candidates  for  president  in  those  intan¬ 
gible,  up-close-and-personal  ways  that 
the  newspaper  page  can  never  deliver.” 

These  days,  through  national  adver¬ 
tising  on  television,  a  candidate  for 
president  can  reach  more  voters  than 
the  mighty  Hearst  with  his  chain  of 
newspapers.  BE^P 
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Knight-Ridder/Tribune,  The  New  York  Times,  Reuters,  Gannett,  Alisport, 
Agence  France-Presse,  The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  the  Bettmann  Archive 
and  many  other  prestigious  news  organizations  use 
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Daily  newspapers  endorsing  Bush 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


KANSAS 

Norton  Daily  Telegram 
Tiller  &  Toiler 
Topeka  Capital-Journal 

LOUISIANA 

Lake  Charles  American  Press 

MARYLAND 
Annapolis  Capital 
Montgomery  Journal 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit  News 

MINNESOTA 
West  Central  Tribune 

MISSISSIPPI 
Brookhaven  Daily  Leader 
Mississippi  Press 
Vicksburg  Evening  Post 

MISSOURI 
Hannibal  Courier-Post 
Kirksville  Daily  Express  &  New 
Rolla  Daily  News 
Blue  Springs  Examiner 
Joplin  Globe 
Lebanon  Daily  Record 
West  Plains  Daily  Quill 

NEBRASKA 
Columbus  Telegram 
Holdrege  Daily  Citizen 
Kearney  Hub 
Norfolk  Daily  News 


Grand  Island  Independent 
York  News-Times 

NEVADA 

Elko  Daily  Free  Press 

Nevada  Appeal 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Foster's  Democrat 
Conway  Daily  Sun 
Manchester  Union  Leader 

NEW  JERSEY 
The  Trentonian 

NEW  MEXICO 
Alamogordo  Daily  News 
Albuquerque  Tribune 
Farmington  Daily  Times 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
High  Point  Enterprise 
Mount  Airy  News 
Asheboro  Courier-Tribune 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Fargo  Fomm 
Wahpeton  Daily  News 
Williston  Daily  Herald 

OHIO 

Mansfield  News  Journal 
Cincinnati  Post 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Finlay  Courier 


Wooster  Daily  Record 

Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal 

Lisbon  Morning  Journal 

Midland  Reporter-Telegram 

WilloughbyNews- Herald 

Plainview  Daily  Herald 

OKLAHOMA 

San  Antonio  Express-News 

Beaumont  Enterprise 

Blackwell  Journal-Tribune 

Dallas  Morning  News 

Edmond  Evening  Sun 

Victoria  Advocate 

Sapulpa  Daily  Herald 

Wichita  Falb  Times  Record  News 

Daily  Oklahoman 

Tulsa  World 

VERMONT 

OREGON 

Coos  Bay  World 

Caledonian-Record 

VIRGINIA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harrisonburg  Daily  News-Record 
Newport  News  Daily  Press 

Pittsburgh  Press 

Bristol  Herald-Courier 

Wilkes- BarreTimes  Leader 

Staunton  Daily  News  Leader 

Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 

The  Winchester  Star 

RHODE  ISLAND 

WASHINGTON 

Woonsocket  Call 

Centralia  Chronicle 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 

Bremerton  Sun 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Morristown  Citizen  Tribune 

Charleston  Daily  Mail 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 

WISCONSIN 

TEXAS 

Milwaukee  Sentinel 

Oshkosh  Northwestern 

Abilene  Reportet-News 

Janesville  Gazette 

Amarillo  Daily  News 

Big  Spring  Herald 

Btyan-College  Station  Eagle 

Daily  Newspapers  endorsing  Perot 

Denton  Record-Chronicle 

El  Paso  Herald-Post 

NEBRASKA 

Gainesville  Daily  Register 

McCook  Daily  Gazette 

Poll 

Continued  from  page  10 

“We  ran  an  unendorsement  editorial 
saying  we  wouldn’t  endorse  any  of  them 
because  none  of  them  were  worthy  of 
the  job,”  said  chairman,  CEO  and  edi¬ 
tor  Robert  W.  Chandler. 

“1  couldn’t  bring  myself  personally  to 
endorse  any  of  them.” 

In  the  hometowns 
Breaking  its  1899  policy  not  to  en¬ 
dorse  national  candidates,  the  5,000- 
circulation  Hope  (Ark.)  Star  endorsed 
Clinton,  who  was  born  in  Hope  and 
later  moved  to  Hot  Springs. 

Star  publisher  J im  Perry  said  the 
town  relished  the  attention  after  Clin¬ 
ton  topped  of  his  televised  nomination 
acceptance  by  saying,  “I  still  believe  in 
a  place  called  Hope.” 

“We  felt  like  with  all  the  attention 
focused  on  our  community,  we  better 
take- a  look  at  the  race  and  take  a 
stand,”  he  said,  citing  the  need  for 
change  and  Bush’s  lack  of  plans. 

The  endorsement  came  early,  Aug. 
2 1 ,  before  another  favorite  son,  Perot, 
who  grew  up  in  nearby  Texarkana,  had 
rejoined  the  race. 


The  Texarkana  Gazette  abided  by  its 
long-standing  policy  not  to  endorse. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  and  Houston 
Post  in  Bush’s  adopted  hometown  had 
not  made  an  endorsements  as  E&P 
went  to  press.  Nor  had  the  Journal  Tri¬ 
bune  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  near  the  Bush 
family’s  Kennebunkport  vacation 
home. 

Bush  and  favorite  son  Vice  President 
Dan  Quayle  got  a  gung-ho  endorse¬ 
ment  from  the  Huntington  ( Ind. )  Her- 
ald'Press,  which  is  owned  by  the  Quayle 
family  and  where  the  vice  president  was 
publisher. 

Editor  Mike  Perkins  said  Bush  was 
“the  only  candidate  whose  programs 
can  forestall  an  economic  disaster.” 

While  Quayle’s  status  as  favorite  son 
was  a  sentimental  factor,  Perkins  said 
that  he  was  “very  happy  with  Quayle’s 
performance  in  the  campaign.”  The  en¬ 
dorsement  decision  was  his  alone, 
Perkins  said. 

To  endorse  or  not 

The  Miami  Herald — where  editor  Jim 
Hampton  nearly  resigned  eight  years 
ago  when  then-publisher  Richard 
Capen  overruled  the  editorial  board  to 
endorse  Ronald  Reagan — is  not  endors¬ 
ing  this  year. 


“We  have  a  strong  sense  that  people 
have  plenty  of  information  from  which 
to  make  up  their  minds,”  said  publisher 
David  Lawrence. 

The  Herald  had  a  lot  of  company. 
The  industry  set  a  record,  according  to 
E&P’s  poll,  in  not  endorsing,  because  of 
non-endorsement  policies,  timing,  or 
dissatisfaction  with  all  three  candi¬ 
dates. 

Many  papers  view  endorsements  as  a 
losing  game.  No  matter  who  they  en¬ 
dorse,  they  make  enemies  of  the  other 
side — an  unhealthy  matter  in  some 
towns.  Endorsements  are  also  seen  as  a 
threat  to  a  newspaper’s  objectivity, 
since  few  readers  understand  that  news 
and  editorial  departments  are  separate. 

“I’m  convinced  readers  believe  it  is 
arrogance  on  the  part  of  newspapers  to 
try  to  tell  them  what  to  vote  for,”  said 
Bob  Wingett,  publisher  at  three  small 
Multimedia  dailies  of  High  Valley  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  in  West  Virginia  and  Ohio. 
The  papers  gave  up  endorsing  candi¬ 
dates  years  ago,  though  they  take  posi¬ 
tions  on  electoral  issues. 

In  politically  charged  West  Virginia, 
politics  is  serious  business,  and  voters 
resent  suggestions  about  whom  to  sup¬ 
port  for  office,  he  said,  adding,  “I  live 
among  the  people  and  I  know  their  at- 
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titude.  This  is  something  they  think  is  a 
personal  matter. 

Konner  of  Columbia’s  graduate  jour¬ 
nalism  school  said  the  large  number  of 
non-endorsements  also  reflects  public 
sentiment,  with  many  voters  undecided 
or  not  fully  committed  to  any  candi¬ 
date. 

Edward  Jones,  incoming  president  of 
the  nearly  600-member  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  editoral  boad  member  of 
the  Free  LanceStar  in  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  agreed.  Even  papers  making  en¬ 
dorsements  were  unenthusiastic,  he  said 

“I  favor  endorsements  but  I  realize 
some  folks  in  the  business  are  strongly 
against  it,”  he  said.  “Perhaps  that  point 
of  view  is  slowly  gaining  favor.” 

The  issue  divides  NCEW,  which  of¬ 
ten  and  hotly  debates  it. 

Jones  suggested  that  the  growing  pro¬ 
portion  of  papers  withholding  endorse¬ 
ments  was  linked  to  the  growth  of  one- 
newspaper  towns,  where  papers  tend  to 
avoid  endorsements  to  ensure  they  are 
perceived  as  fair. 

He  hopes  increasing  chain  owner¬ 
ship  and  targeting  of  audiences  is  not 
leading  to  inoffensive  editorial  pages. 

“If  the  trend  toward  not  endorsing  is 
parallel  to  the  trend  of  taking  an  inof¬ 
fensive  tack  on  editorial  pages,  that’s 
bad  news.  Because  I  think  editorials 
should  be  hardhitting  and  not  succumb 
to  saying  some  topics  are  off-limits.” 

Endorsements  are  not  intended  to 
rally  voters  to  a  candidate  but  to  pro¬ 
voke  discussion — and  at  least  at  his  pa¬ 
per  they  succeeded. 

“Our  endorsements  are  among  the 
most  talked-about  editorials  of  year,” 
Jones  said.  “If  you’re  looking  to  stimu¬ 
late  debate,  presidential  endorsements 
will  do  it  every  time.” 

Hope  Star  publisher  Perry  received 
criticism  of  the  paper’s  Clinton  en¬ 
dorsement  after  92  years  of  neutrality 
but  said:  “I  believe  it’s  part  of  a  news¬ 
man’s  job  to  go  out  on  a  limb.  We 
caught  some  heat  about  it,  but  that’s 
part  of  the  newspaper  business.” 

While  important  to  newspapers,  en¬ 
dorsements  have  little  impact  on  vot¬ 
ers,  according  to  Max  McCombs,  a 
University  of  Texas  journalism  profes¬ 
sor  who  has  studied  the  issue. 

“At  the  presidential  level,  they  have 
fairly  minimal  impact  because  there  are 
so  many  sources  of  information,”  he 
said,  but  they  do  have  an  impact  when 
voters  know  little  about  the  office  or 
candidates. 

Endorsements  can  affect  undecided 


voters  and  close  races,  he  said. 

“It  can  be  a  tiebreaker,”  he  said. 

Scripps  Howard 

Thirteen  Scripps  Howard  newspaper 
endorsed  Bush  after  the  company’s  edi¬ 
tors  and  top  executives  met  in  Septem¬ 
ber  for  a  traditional  powwow. 

The  company’s  practice  of  forming 
editorial  policy  on  national  issues  as  a 
group  runs  counter  to  most  newspaper 
groups,  which  take  pride  in  allowing 
managers  of  individual  newspapers  to 
set  editorial  policies. 

After  meetings  with  officials  of  both 
campaigns,  the  vote  by  about  13  editors 
and  a  half-dozen  corporate  executives 
favored  Bush  by  “a  several-vote  mar¬ 
gin,”  said  Dan  Thomasson,  Scripps 
Howard  executive  vice  president  for 
news,  Washington  bureau  chief  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Scripps  Howard  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

An  editorial  was  written  by  the 


CAN  THE  E&P  poll  of  presidential 
endorsements  forcast  election  winners, 
too? 

A  Loyola  University  statistician  says 
the  answer  might  just  be:  yes. 

Charles  M.  Ehrman  studied  E&P  en- 
dorsment  polls  going  back  to  1944  and 
found  that  in  several  states  —  and  the 
entire  Midwest  west  of  the  Mississippi 
—  the  candidate  who  won  the  most 
newspaper  endorsements  in  the  state 
also  carried  the  state. 

Candidates  endorsed  by  newspapers 
in  four  states  —  Indiana,  Kansas,  Idaho 
and  Nebraska  —  carry  those  states  with 
a  consistency  that  is,  statistically,  amaz¬ 
ing,  says  Ehrman. 

Conversely,  newspapers  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  and  Louisiana  “are  consistently 
supporting  the  loser”  in  their  states. 

In  a  recent  presentation  to  the 
Chicago  chapter  of  the  American  Sta¬ 
tistical  Association,  Ehrman  showed 
how  he  had  calculated  the  “R-Score,” 
or  correlation  coefficient  for  the  news¬ 
paper  endorsement  results  as  tabulated 
state-by-state  every  four  years  in  E&P. 
A  “perfect”  R-Score  would  be  1 .00. 

Some  state’s  newspapers  come  close: 
Indiana  was  .96,  for  instance.  Kansas 
was  .94;  Nebraska  and  Idaho  both  .90. 

“In  marketing  whenever  you  get  a  .8 


Washington  bureau’s  editorial  writers 
and  all  newspapers  were  bound  to  run  it. 

“This  process  is  an  absolutely  democ¬ 
ratic  process,”  he  said.  “It’s  not  that 
conroversial.  We  have  our  arguments 
and  hash  it  out.” 

The  meetings  include  “some  extraor¬ 
dinarily  vigorous  discussion,”  with  edi¬ 
tors  free  to  express  their  views  and  even 
oppose  the  company’s  chairman  and 
president. 

“I  think  everybody  appreciates  the 
process  and  abides  by  it  without  ran¬ 
cor,”  he  said. 

The  process  dates  from  1916  and 
founder  E.W.  Scripps,  a  press  baron 
who  sought  to  maximize  his  political 
impact. 

But  with  editorial  policy  set  jointly 
with  editors — instead  of  by  individual 
publishers,  editors  and  editorial 
boards — disputes,  such  as  those  at  the 
Miami  Herald  eight  years  ago,  are 
avoided.  BECT 


R-Score,  you  dance  in  the  street.  So  a 
.96  is  very  remarkable,”  Ehrman  said. 

As  a  general  rule,  endorsement  re¬ 
sults  the  Midwest  and  Mid-Atlantic 
and  Mountain  regions  were  statistically 
significant  predictors  of  election  results, 
Ehrman  said. 

The  E&P  poll  turns  out  to  be  a  good 
predictor  of  results  in  both  predomi¬ 
nantly  rural  and  predominantly  urban 
states,  Ehrman  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  added,  the 
poll  is  a  poor  forecaster  in  states  with 
concentrations  of  both  urban  and  rural 
areas,  such  as  Illinois. 

“Is  this  a  result  of  the  newspapers 
correctly  monitoring  how  their  states 
will  vote  or  is  the  newspaper  influenc¬ 
ing  the  vote?  It  is  unknowable,”  he  said. 

Strike-shut  paper 
endorses  Clinton 

THOUGH  IT  HAS  published  only  two 
days  since  last  May  17,  the  Pittsburgh 
Post'Gazette  endorsed  Bill  Clinton  for 
president  Oct.  20. 

The  endorsement  was  made  in  a  fax 
newspaper  the  Post-Gazette  has  distrib¬ 
uted  since  the  strike  by  600  Teamster 
circulation  drivers  and  workers  shut 
down  the  paper. 


Is  E&P  poll  an 
accurate  predictor? 
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Legally 

Continued  from  page  25 
company  or  good  for  the  employee.” 

Be  especially  wary  if  a  new  supervisor 
is  coming  to  a  certain  department.  Per¬ 
haps  this  new  supervisor  wants  to  sweep 
clean  the  department,  getting  rid  of 
deadwood.  First,  you  have  to  make  sure 
the  supervisor  knows  it  is  illegal  to  dis¬ 
criminate  by  age.  Second,  you  have  to 
make  sure  personnel  records  support 
any  decision  that  a  given  employee  is 
underperforming. 

3.  Having  age-biased  training  pro¬ 
grams 

One  newspaper  office  in  the  Midwest 
selected  younger  staff  members  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  advanced  training  programs. 
A  few  years  later,  the  employer  decided 
to  downsize  for  economic  reasons.  What 
criteria  did  management  use  to  select 
who  would  be  fired?  Individuals  who 
were  not  as  highly  trained  were  let  go. 

In  court,  that  employer  was  fined 
heavily.  The  employer  had  committed 
two  illegal  acts.  First,  it  was  biased  in  its 
selection  for  training  programs.  Then  it 
compounded  the  error  by  terminating 
individuals  who  were  older,  even  though 
it  was  using  skill  level  as  an  excuse. 

“Don’t  presume  that  an  older  worker 
is  less  able  to  take  the  training  or  will 
not  stay  in  the  work  force  as  long,”  says 
Waterman.  “Avoid  the  stereotypical 
notion  that  an  older  person  is  less  capa¬ 
ble  than  a  younger  one.” 

4.  Having  age-biased  retirement 
policies 

Some  employers  have  stumbled  into 
court  by  firing  older  workers  just  prior  to 
the  time  they  vest  their  pensions.  This 
interferes  with  their  retirement  rights. 


Embargo 

Continued  from  page  39 

agreed  to  be  interviewed  live  on  radio 

because  KRON  already  had  broken  the 

story. 

Cullinan  told  E&P,  “I’m  sorry  a  few 
people  in  the  newsroom  are  upset  but 
this  was  a  very  complex  transition  and 
we  were  trying  to  let  everyone  here 
know  as  soon  as  possible.” 

She  added  that  the  Maynards  met 
with  the  paper’s  managers  at  10  a.m. 
Thursday  to  notify  them  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  sale. 

“I  don’t  know  what  time  they  got  to 
the  newsroom  but  after  the  meeting 
they  [the  Maynards]  started  going 
around  to  every  department  to  make  an 
announcement,”  Cullinan  recalled. 
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Another  illegal  act  is  to  force  older 
workers  to  take  early  retirement.  In  a 
typical  action,  a  company  will  threaten 
to  fire  an  older  worker  without  benefits 
if  that  worker  does  not  willingly  take 
early  retirement. 

You  may  not  hassle  older  workers  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  forced  to  quit, 
as  did  the  employer  described  at  the 
start  of  this  article.  This  is  called  “con¬ 
structive  discharge”  and  can  lead  to  a 
lawsuit.  It  can  take  many  forms. 

“Sometimes  an  employer  will  take 
away  an  employee’s  duties,  and  give  him 
a  tiny  table  in  a  closet,  to  induce  him  to 
retire,”  says  Nira  T.  Kermisch,  an  em¬ 
ployment  law  attorney  in  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

“Other  times  an  employer  will  give  a 
series  of  very  frequent  counseling  about 
small  matters.  Maybe  the  problem  is  that 
the  worker  is  two  minutes  late,  didn’t  do 
some  work  on  time,  didn’t  sign  in  or 
out — especially  nit-picking  things  that 
other  employees  are  not  required  to  do. 

“For  some  employers,  it  seems  to  be 
easier  to  make  life  so  miserable  that 
someone  will  quit  rather  than  openly 
fire  someone.” 

5.  Not  watching  the  demographics 
of  all  employee  practices 

When  a  group  of  employees  is  being 
hired,  fired,  promoted,  or  when  their 
compensation  is  being  changed,  you 
must  examine  the  ages  of  the  affected 
employees  to  make  sure  that  older  work¬ 
ers  are  not  being  unintentionally  sin¬ 
gled  out. 

Suppose  you  decide  to  terminate 
everyone  with  salaries  that  are  higher 
than  the  average  for  certain  positions. 
Because  salary  often  reflects  seniority, 
such  action  may  discriminate  by  age. 

“They  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
everyone.” 

Craig  Staats,  a  Tribune  reporter  and 
the  paper’s  Newspaper  Guild  unit 
chairman,  confirmed  the  reports  of 
other  editorial  staffers  that  they  had 
first  learned  of  the  sale  from  other 
sources. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  anger  and  re¬ 
sentment,”  Staats  said.  “I  think  much 
of  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  previ¬ 
ous  crises  the  Maynards  came  down 
and  told  us  in  time  to  give  us  some 
breathing  room.  This  announcement 
went  down  in  chaotic  fashion.  I  first 
learned  about  it  from  the  advertising 
department  and  our  newsroom  people 
were  getting  it  from  the  radio  and 
hearsay.” 

Staats,  who  was  interviewed  on  Oct. 
19,  added,  however,  that  the  timing  of 


So  can  terminating  an  employee  be¬ 
cause  you  feel  his  health  has  become  so 
bad  that  it  is  not  good  for  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  work.  He  may  well  disagree 
with  you.  Since  health  can  deteriorate 
with  age,  he  may  have  a  good  age-bias 
case  to  bring  against  you. 

“Be  very  careful  when  laying  off  older 
employees  to  make  sure  that  age  is  not  a 
factor,”  says  Adler.  “Determine  if  there 
is  a  disparate  impact  being  experienced.” 

The  problem  is  worse  if  employees 
terminated  from  your  newspaper  office 
are  replaced  with  younger  ones. 

“If  you  fire  someone  over  40  and  re¬ 
place  him  with  someone  under  40,  and 
if  you  look  around  and  see  all  of  your 
employees  are  under  40,  you  are  facing  a 
lawsuit,”  says  Newel  B.  Knight,  partner 
with  Stephens,  Knight  &  Edwards  of 
Reno,  Nev. 

Watching  the  demographics  of  em¬ 
ployment  management  activities  sug¬ 
gests  that  keeping  records  of  employee 
ages  is  a  good  idea.  That  is  true,  but  it 
can  be  a  two-edged  sword.  If  any  of  your 
managers  do  in  fact  discriminate  by  age, 
the  existence  of  documents  with  em¬ 
ployee  ages  can  provide  evidence  for  the 
plaintiff.  If  you  do  keep  age  records, 
make  sure  all  of  your  employment  prac¬ 
tices  are  clean. 

It  is  wise  to  isolate  the  age  records 
from  the  people  who  make  hiring  and 
firing  decisions.  A  higher-level  employ¬ 
ee  with  access  to  the  age  records  can  re¬ 
view,  and  either  approve  or  veto,  such 
decisions. 

Ridding  your  newspaper  office  of  age- 
discrimination  practices  will  not  only 
reduce  chances  of  a  lawsuit  but  also 
make  for  happier  employees  and  a  better 
image  for  business.  ■MP 

the  sale  announcement  was  “no  longer 
a  burning  issue.” 

“Right  now,  we  are  more  worried 
about  what  will  happen  to  the  paper 
and  our  jobs,”  he  said.  BECT 

Educational 

supplement 

THE  HOUSTON  POST  launched  a 
“Geography,  by  Jove!”  educational  sup¬ 
plement  designed  to  take  readers  on  an 
adventure  around  the  world. 

The  16-page  supplement  introduces 
readers  to  a  different  country  or  geo¬ 
graphical  region  each  month.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  the  last  Sunday  of  each  month 
by  the  Post,  and  is  available  for  use  in 
the  classroom. 
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Defamation 

Continued  from  page  19 
Defamation  Act,  if  enacted,  will  keep 
such  irresponsible  journalists  in  check 
and  minimize  the  damage  they  do... 


“Sooner  or  later,  the  media  must  be 
held  accountable  in  a  public  forum  for 
what  it  prints  and  broadcasts,”  he 
added,  “and  that  accountability  could 
come  as  a  result  of  passage  of  the  Uni¬ 
form  Defamation  Act.” 


“The  rights  of  the  private  individual, 
who  is  a  victim  of  a  First  Amendment 
abuse,  have  become  nearly  non-exis¬ 
tent,”  Moldea  continued.  “Those  of  us 
who  seek  some  semblance  of  justice  af¬ 
ter  being  violated  by  a  First  Amend¬ 
ment  abuse  immediately  become  pari¬ 
ahs  among  our  personal  friends  and 
professional  colleagues  until  our  litiga¬ 
tions  are  finally  resolved  —  usually  af¬ 
ter  years  of  debilitating  emotional,  oc¬ 
cupational  and  financial  distress. 

“We  have  learned  that  no  institution 
in  America,  not  even  the  government, 
can  wipe  out  a  person’s  reputation  as 
fast  and  as  thoroughly  as  the  media,  and 
media  people  are  at  their  worst  when 
covering  their  own  conflicts  of  interest 
and  mistakes. 


Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  56 
more  reader-friendly  and  relevant 
through  more  targeted  sections  and  spe¬ 
cial  sections.  The  feedback  to  these  ap¬ 
proaches  has  been  very  positive,  al¬ 
though  many  more  improvements 
await. 

Not  surprisingly,  many  newspapers 
are  considering  taking  special  sections 
one  step  farther:  creating  an  individual¬ 
ly  personalized  newspaper.  In  theory, 
consumers  would  dictate  and  then  re¬ 
ceive  what  they  want.  Some  analysts 
have  expounded  on  the  possibilities,  in¬ 
dicating  that  if  you  give  people  exactly 
what  they  “want,”  high  readership  ac¬ 
companied  by  profitability  will  be  guar¬ 
anteed. 

While  there  may  be  alternative  profit 
center  uses  of  personalized  newspapers, 
instinctively  it  ignores  human  growth 
and  imperfection. 

For  example,  youngsters  captivated 
by  the  comics,  will  soon  enter  the  “real” 
world,  where  they  will  seek  information 
on  other  areas  such  as  financial  plan¬ 
ning.  If  they  were  never  exposed  to  the 
availability  of  certain  information,  how 
will  they  retain  the  capacity  to  find  an 
appropriate  source? 

Needs  do  not  remain  static.  Consider 
how  many  times  the  average  person 
changes  careers.  Newspapers  will  lose  a 
key  competitive  strength,  mass  identity, 
if  they  begin  to  present  themselves  as 
only  passing  reflections  of  consumers’ 


Also  testifying  were:  Chad  E.  Milton, 
vice  president  and  assistant  general 
counsel  for  Media/Professional  Insur¬ 
ance  Inc.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  senior  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  Arnold  B.  Lovell;  Jan 
Moor-jankowski  a  research  professor  at 
the  New  York  University  School  of 
Medicine,  who  edits  the  Journal  o/ Med¬ 
ical  Primatology,  and  who  prevailed  in  a 
libel  suit  brought  against  him  by  a 
multibillion-dollar,  multinational  cor¬ 
poration  over  a  letter  to  the  editor  in 
his  publication;  and  Dr.  Moor-Jankows- 
ki’s  attorney,  Philip  A.  Byler,  who  ques¬ 
tioned  the  constitutionality  of  the  act, 
particularly  in  New  York  state,  where 
he  does  not  think  it  will  be  up¬ 
held.,  m&? 


whim.s. 

We  are  a  nation  filled  with  confusion 
and  misunderstanding,  which  ironically 
gets  perpetuated  when  we  make  use  of 
newly  realized  opportunities.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  VCR  affords  us  the  luxury  of  re¬ 
viewing  programs  at  our  convenience, 
but  many  are  ignored  because  of  the 
time  perceived  to  program  them. 

In  other  instances,  we  routinely  as¬ 
sign  responsibilities  to  others  because 
we  do  not  have  the  expertise  or  re¬ 
sources  to  be  our  own  lawyer  or  dry 
cleaner. 

Newspapers  have  to  allow  people  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  growth  not 
through  predetermined  precision,  but 
by  life-cycle  and  life-style  nurturing. 
They  have  to  treasure  and  improve  their 
mass  identity  while  better  serving  mar¬ 
ket  segments.  ■S'P 

N.C.  newspaper  to 
deliver  magazine 

THE  CHAPEL  HILL  (N.C.)  News  will 
start  home  delivering  Spectator  maga¬ 
zine,  an  arts  and  entertainment-oriented 
weekly. 

The  newspaper  recently  announced  it 
would  increase  its  circulation  to  25,000 
copies  and  be  delivered  on  Wednesday, 
Friday  and  Sunday  mornings. 

Publication  day  for  Spectator  maga¬ 
zine  will  change  from  Thursday  to 
Wednesday  for  insertion  into  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  will  also  increase  its  press  run 
from  50,000  weekly  to  60,000. 


Foreman  returns 
to  give  tours 

by  M.L.  Stein 

WHEN  THE  DAILY  NEWS  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  needed  a  tour  guide,  it  brought 
back  a  former  employee  who  missed  the 
smell  of  ink  and  smudges  on  his  hands. 

A1  Bales,  who  retired  four  years  ago 
as  general  foreman  of  the  composing 
room,  is  putting  his  55  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  work  in  guiding  school  kids, 
college  students  and  adult  groups 
through  the  News’  printing  plant  in 
Valencia  or  the  corporate  offices  in 
Woodland  Hills. 

The  69-year-old  Bales,  who  began 
working  in  his  father’s  print  shop  at  the 
age  of  1 1 ,  started  in  the  News’  compos¬ 
ing  room  in  1948  as  a  printer  when  the 
paper  was  known  as  the  Valley  News 
and  Green  Sheet. 

“Making  up  classified  ads  in  those 
days  was  a  hard  job,”  he  recalled.  Using 
hot  type  “we  made  metal  slugs  about  an 
inch  high.  If  you  wanted  to  set  some¬ 
thing  at  an  angle,  you  first  had  to  cut  it 
with  a  metal  saw.  This  had  to  be  slid  off 
of  what  we  called  metal  turtles  and  slid 
back  to  the  mat  rolling  machine. 

“If  it  wasn’t  in  there  tight,  the  stuff 
would  spill  all  over  the  place  and  we’d 
have  to  go  back  and  set  it  all  over  again. 
Nowadays,  when  something  like  that 
happens  you  go  back  to  the  computer, 
hit  a  key  and  in  a  couple  of  seconds 
you’ve  got  the  thing  again.  Back  then  it 
took  an  average  person  30  to  45  min¬ 
utes  for  each  page  of  classified.  Now... 
one  person  can  do  a  full  page  in  60  to  90 
seconds.” 

Display  ads.  Bales  remembered, 
were  equally  time-consuming.  Illustra¬ 
tions  had  to  be  cast  and  then  mounted 
on  a  metal  base,  held  down  by  thick, 
two-sided  sticky  tape.  A  full-page  ad 
could  take  three  to  four  hours  to  put  to¬ 
gether,  compared  with  a  half  hour  to¬ 
day  using  computer  type  and  image  set¬ 
ting. 

In  his  early  days  at  the  paper,  the 
composing  room  and  the  press  were  in 
the  same  room  in  the  old  Van  Nuys 
headquarters. 

“Ink  flew  all  over  the  place,”  Bales 
said.  “We  used  to  wear  paper  hats.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  your  hair  was  black,  but  you 
wouldn’t  notice  it  until  you  went  home 
and  took  a  shower.  If  you  laid  a  piece  of 
paper  and  covered  half  of  it  for  1 5  or  20 
minutes,  what  you  covered  would  be 
white  and  the  rest  would  be  gray.” 
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Classified  Advertisin 


1 1  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  1001 1  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FREE  900  #’s 

Yes  -  FREE  900  *’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 

HANDS  FREE  VOICE  PERSONALS 
We  do  all  the  work  including  taking  the 
ads  and  printing  cameta  ready  listing. 
Call  Advanced  Telecom. 

(800)  247-1287 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Featutes. 
Clamera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  l-8(X)-322-5101. 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


EDITORS:  Hixik  readers  on  the  fact- 
packed  showbiz  column  “LIVE  FROM 
HOLLYWOOD."  Camera-ready  with 
photos.  Info:  (800)  533-0073. 


FAMILY/PARENTING 

YOUR  FAMILY’S  HEALTH.  Weekly 
medical  column  written  by  physician- 
editor  of  two  national  health  magazines. 
24  hour  reader  response  line  with  lots  of 
use.  Four  week  trial  only  $20.  K. 
DeLong  M.D.,  PO  Box  16,  Yucaipa, 
California  92399;  (714)  797-3532. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  1 19 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


BUSINESS  NEWSLETTER.  Published 
bimonthly.  Six  years  old  and  growing. 
Unique  in  its  field.  For  sale  at  high  five- 
figure  price.  Write  Publisher,  Box  549, 
Highland  Park,  IL  60035. 


MINORITY  stockholder  looking  to  di¬ 
vest  her  interest  in  13,000-circulation 
Midwest  daily  with  a  long  history  of 
profitability.  Excellent  property,  state- 
of-the-art  equipment,  great  opportunity 
to  get  your  foot  in  the  door  of  a  thriving 
business  in  a  town  with  superb  location 
and  good  business  climate.  Will  discuss 
(urther  details  with  serious  investors. 
Call  Jo  Ann  McNaughton-Kade  at  ( 2 1 7) 
868-2049. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

Established  So.  Calif,  magazine.  Must 
sell  due  to  illness.  $42,500.  2202 
Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA  92103. 

FLORIDA  PARENTING  MAGAZINE 
for  sale.  Circulation  50K.  Inquiries  to 
Box  6094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  LIFE  STYLE  DESIRED?  Will 
sacrifice  due  to  family  illness.  Profit¬ 
able  established  magazine  for  sale  on 
Amelia  Island,  Florida.  Desk  Top 
Publishing  System  included.  Will  train 
new  owner.  SANDSON,  INC.  (904) 
277-8012. 


CHRISTMAS  SIDEBARS 
Whimsical  verses  to  accent  holiday 
pages.  (708)  799-6360.  M.M. 

Milbrath,  1349  Douglas,  Flossmoor,  IL 
60422. 
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MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  (Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
(Dur  18th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Cxxirt,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 
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TRACK  YOUR  BIGGEST 
COMPETITION: 

Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  including  CNN, 
24  hours  a  day.  Our  fax  and  computer- 
based  services  keep  you  current  and 
assist  in  your  own  coverage.  For  infor¬ 
mation  and  free  samples,  call  Jim 
Smith  at  (800)  825-5746,  ext.  312. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


“A  Matter  of  Romance” 
READERS  LOVE  AMOR 
SO  DO  ADVERTISERS 
Guaranteed  (818)  791-5236 


“SENIOR  CLINIC.”  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  &. 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words. 
Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D. 
HFM  Literary  Enterprises,  #104-3283 
Casorso  Road,  Kelowna,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 

(604)  868-8603 

SYNDICATION  COLUMNS 


WISDOLOGY — Wisdom  of  the  ages 
distilled  into  light  and  inspiration.  800 
words.  $5  per  week  special.  Free 
samples  for  trial.  (212)  989-3105. 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  Box  C, 
Boston,  MA  02174  (617  643-1863. 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS 
Detailed,  accurate  appraisals  of  your 
firm.  Any  purpose.  Confidential. 
RICKENBACHER  MEDIA,  3828 
Mockingbird,  Dallas,  TX  75205.  (214) 
520-7025. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

“1st  in  RESULTS” 

Sales  &  Appraisals 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS: 

E&Ps  offices  will  be  closed  on  Tuesday,  November  3  for  Election  Day. 
Classified  Advertising  deadline  will  be  Monday  November  2,  12  Noon 
(EST)  for  the  November  7  issue. 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
Brokers  •  Appraisers  ■  Consultants 
FO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 
D.  Claussen-Midwe.st-(414)  272-6173 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  con¬ 
ducts  professional,  confidential  nego¬ 
tiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  high¬ 
est  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  733-8053 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwatet  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette  Park  Dr.,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715 

Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
5525  Laguna  Park  Drive 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  ■  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  ■  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

9(X)  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  yout  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
AppraisalBrokerage-Cbnsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1(X)0 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dt.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NIWSPAPf  R  BROKERS 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
No.  1  in  Texas  and  Stiuthwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vanctxjver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ALTERNATIVE  WEEKLY  in  high 
growth  California  market.  $400,(X)0  net 
sales.  Strong  account  and  reader  base. 
Respond  to  Box  6056,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 

COMPUGRAPHIC  MCS  system,  2 
powerview  lO’s  with  all  options,  hard 
drive,  8668  typesetter,  22  fonts.  All  in 
excellent  condition,  6  years  old.  Will 
sell  as  package  or  separately. 

Contact  George  Buckner,  PO  Box  48, 
Albany,  GA  31703  or  (912)  888-9329. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
IBM  System  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 

2  -  200  mb  drives 

3  -  3180  monitors 
11  -  5251  monitors 

IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212)  675-4380 
or  write  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  W.  19th 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 

Richcolor  MAR  E-6  processor  with  reels 
and  holding  tank.  Four  years  old,  in 
mint  condition.  Pick  it  up  for  $4,500. 
Phil  Sanguinetti,  The  Anniston  (AL) 
Star,  (205)  236-1551. 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbxim  CKOptical  310/372-0372 


FURNITURE 


Ergonomic  Furniture  from  MPS 


World's  largest  selection  of 
Adjustable  Tables  and  Chairs 

1  800  621-1507 

M-i  Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co. 
L!£2  Chicago,  IL  60656 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  lOEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

TEXAS  DAILY,  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  million  plus,  others  from  as 
low  as  $10K  down.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 

MIDWEST  weekly  in  fast-growing  area 
with  good  economy.  $900,0(X)  gross. 
Send  to  Box  6003,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  -  NORTHWEST  weekly. 
Small  gross-large  potential.  Profitable. 
PA  -  NORTHEAST.  Superb  weekly. 
Solid  potential.  Ideal  Otmer-Operator 
Situations.  Contact;  W.B.  Grimes  &. 
Co.,  (301)  507-6047. 


&  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 

GOOD  RECONDITlONEDCheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214  )  869-2844. 

MAIL  R(X)M 

3  Mueller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200’  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
SignrxJe  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Chelshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERI13AN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  prtxluction.  Qrsts  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  GO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


USED  MAILRCXDM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Asstx:iates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

AUTOLOGIC  APS  Micro  5, 20  mg  hd. 
Immediate  availability.  Best  offer.  Call 
(908)  254-7000,  x211. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
■Crews  and  Phones 
■Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

].  BLENKARN  HOLD1NC3S 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

TWO  NORTH  TEXAS  WEEKLIES, 
growth  area.  75K,  Terms. 

Box  814128,  Dallas,  TX  75381. 


WEEKLY  PAPER  -  Tampa  Bay  area. 
Crossover  $2(X)K.  Ready  to  grow.  Princi- 
pak  only.  Will  sacrifice.  Send  to  Box 
6088,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Weekly/TMC  near  Eugene.  Write: 
Newspaper,  322,  Broken  Oak  Lp., 
Eugene,  OR  97405. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FOR  SALE 

Linotron  202,  basic  machine  w/1  addi¬ 
tional  disk  drive  and  accompanying  1 
LogE  Linel7A  and  1  LogE  Linel  deve¬ 
lopers.  Best  offer. 

Call  Co\m  Phillips  (212)  675-4380  or 
write  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  West  19th 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

TwoAPS-5  lOOG  Phototypesetters.  Call 
Paul  White  at  (801)  237-2771,  or  Mike 
Brennan  at  (801)  237-2885. 

DEMO  EQUIPMENT 
Autokon  2030  (lOK) 

lM-3000/Pelbox  3030  (20K) 
EM-1016/Pelbox  1045  (32K) 
EM-1270/Pelbox  1545  (36K) 

EM- 1200  Imager  (50K) 

IM-1200  11x17  proofer  (7.5K) 

Call  fen  Samuel 
(708)  427-8800 
(708)  427-8860 


PRESSES 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22”  (560 
mm)  cut-off.  Consists  of  two  9-unit 
presses  with  5  half  decks  each,  45” 
RTFs. 

Two  8-unit  Goss  Metros  1978/80  vin¬ 
tage,  23  9/16”  cut-off,  each  with  3:2 
folder,  4  half  decks  and  42”  automa¬ 
tic  digital  reels. 

Four  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses  23 
9/16”. 

One  8-unit  M  AN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo,  23 
9/16”. 

One  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder/ 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

Ask  About  our  Single-Width  Presses 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMU¬ 
NITY,  SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL 
TABER 

(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in 
our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions 
Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
“The  Customer  Connection” 
Fall  Circulation  Specials 
Conversions/Stop  Saver 
Preapproved  Sampling 
Call  l-(800)  327-8463 


NEWSPAPERS  TVANTED 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
2(X)  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 
Kenneth  W.  Ckrpe 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  C!o. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 

I  never  said  all  Democrats  are  saloon 
keepers;  what  I  said  was  all  sakxmkeepers 
were  Democrats. 

Horace  Greeley 


_ PRESSES _ 

Goss  Community  -  7  Units  and  SC 
folder  ( 1972).  Excellent  condition.  Can 
be  inspected  in  operation  at  anytime. 
The  Brown  Publishing  Company 
(513)  489-7227/Fax:(513)  489-7546 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN -Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40”  or  42”  RTPs 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 

Used  presses,  splicers,  infeeds,  dryers, 
sheeters,  rotary  trimmers.  Graphic 
Machine  Sales,  Inc.  Fax  (815) 
648-2856/(815  )  648-4611. 


SCANNERS 


Royal  Zenith  4050  electronic  color 
scanner,  film  size  14x18  inch.  4  years 
old.  1  KVA  constant  voltage  transformer 
model  MCRKXIO  and  1  Tobias  trans¬ 
mission  densitometer  Model  »TB. 
Contact  Buddy  Jones,  The  Oak  Ridger, 
(615)  482-1021. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inseners  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 

WHAPS  HOT? 

T.M.C.  Usage  and  delivery  audits 
Conversions  and  upgrades 
Customer  service  calls 
Call  VER-A-FAST,  The  customer 
connection 
1-(800)  327-8463 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


FMSSKOOM  SIKVICIS 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  OJ 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PHISSKOOM  smvicis 

IRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

*Daily  Service  Cxintracts* 

*One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAfTTlON! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


CONtUtTAMTS 

USE  MY  44  YEARS  of  publishing  ex¬ 
perience  to  buy,  sell  or  improve  profit. 
Write  for  resume.  Morris  Hallock, 
Newspaper  Cxmsultant  (605)  347-2440. 
2352  Fulton  St.,  Sturgis,  SD  57785. 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


SERVICE  A  REPAIR 

METRO  CYLINDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 

Send  E&P  Box  Replies  to; 
Editor  &  Publisher 
1 1  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  1001 1 
Clearly  indicate  the  box  number 
you  are  replying  to  on  the  envelope. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMUNICATION 
SETON  HALL 
UNIVERSITY 
FULLTIME 
FACULTY 
POSITIONS 

JOLTLNALIS.M/WRmNG  ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR/FACULTY  ASSOCIATE  to 
teach  undergraduate  news  writing, 
advanced  reporting  and  other  writing 
courses  (with  potential  for  graduate 
level  teaching),  beginning  September 
1993. 

Journalism  history,  mass  media 
expenise  a  plus.  Candidate  must  have 
professional  media  writing  experience; 
teaching  experience  preferred.  Ph.D. 
plus  professional  experience  preferred 
for  tenure  track;  significant  professional 
experience  plus  advanced  degree 
acceptable  for  faculty  associate.  Tenure 
track  (assistant  professor)  or  non-tenure, 
sequence-of-contract  track  (faculty 
associate)  position,  depending  on 
qualifications. 

HJBUCRELATION/ADVERTISING 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach 
undergraduate  public  relations, 
advertising,  promotional  writing  and 
mass  media  courses  (with  potential  for 
graduate  level  teaching  in  fast-growing 
corporate  communication  program), 
beginning  September  1993.  Will  work 
with  PRSSA  chapter.  Ph.D.  preferred, 
professional/teaching  experience 
required.  Tenure  back  position. 

Send  application,  vitae,  and  three  letters 
of  reference  to:  Dr.  Donald  J. 
McKenna,  Chair,  Department  of 
Communication,  Seton  Hall 
University,  400  South  Orange  Ave., 
South  Orange,  NJ  07079-2696. 

APPLICATION  DEADLINE: 
NOVEMBER  20,  1992.  Seton  Hall 
University  is  a  private  institution 
affiliated  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Newark,  NJ, 
approximately  15  miles  from  New  York 
City.  The  Communication  is  the  largest 
department  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  with  curricula  cycles  in 
broadcast-film,  public  relations- 
advertising,  journalism,  communication 
graphics,  speech  and  theater,  and  a  new 
MA  in  Corporate  and  Public 
Communication.  Seton  Hall  is  an 
affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 


ACADEMIC 


TENURE-TRACK  POSITION  avail¬ 
able  in  Mass  Qimmunication  with  spe¬ 
cialty  in  public  relations,  journalism 
and  related  courses.  Special  considera¬ 
tion  given  to  candidates  capable  of  di¬ 
recting  graduate-level  quantitative  re¬ 
search.  Doctorate  preferred,  master’s 
mandatory,  professional  experience  de¬ 
sired,  market  index  salary.  Rank  and 
salary  commensurate  experience  and 
qualifications.  Appointment  begins 
June  or  August  1993.  Send  application 
letter,  resume  and  references  to  Chair, 
Department  of  Communication, 
CMSU,  Warrensburg,  MO  64093. 
Screening  begins  December  1, 1992  and 
continues  until  position  filled. 
AA/EEO/ADA. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
JOURNALISM 

Morehead  State  University  invites  ap¬ 
plications  and  nominations  for  a  tenure 
track  position  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Journalism  beginning  August,  1993. 
Responsibilities:  Teaches  12  hours  per 
semester  from  the  following:  news 
reporting,  editing,  public  relations, 
advertising,  photography,  and  desktop 
publishing;  engages  in  service  and 
professional  development  activities; 
shares  in  departmental  responsibilities; 
and  demonstrates  teaching  excellence. 
Qualifications:  Doctorate  with  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  experience,  or 
Master’s  degree  with  18  graduate  hours 
in  journalism  and  extensive  professional 
journalism  experience.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  candidates  according  to 
their  level  of  education,  degree  of 
professional  experience,  and  evidence 
of  teaching  excellence.  Computer 
competence  desired.  Submit  letter  of 
application,  vita,  at  least  three  current 
letters  of  reference,  proof  of  teaching 
excellence,  and  official  graduate  tran¬ 
scripts  no  later  than  January  15,  1993, 
to:  Office  of  Personnel  Service,  Attn: 
Journalism,  Morehead  State  University, 
HM  101,  Morehead,  KY  40351.  MSU 
is  an  EO/A  A  employer.  MSU,  through  its 
affirmative  action  goals,  is  seeking 
candidates  who  will  augment  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  its  faculty,  staff,  and 
administration. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS  to  study 
forM.A.  or  Ph.D.  in  mass  communi¬ 
cation.  Teach  or  do  research.  Start  Fall 
1993.  Stipend  plus  fee  waiver. 
Reporters  and  editors  with  a  3.0  un¬ 
dergraduate  grade  point  average  and 
solid  experience  are  invited  to  apply. 
Graduate  Record  Examination  re¬ 
quired.  Contact  Dr.  Leonard  Tipton, 
Graduate  Coordinator,  Journalism 
Department,  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,FL  32611-2084.  AA/EOE. 


ACADEMIC 

ARKANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITT— 
Tenure-track  position  in  photojournal¬ 
ism  beginning  August  15,  1993,  in 
ACEJMC-accredited  unit.  Teaching/ 
research  interests  in  photojournalism 
and  another  area  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions,  preferably  visual  communications 
or  desktop  publishing.  Required:  Docto¬ 
rate  (a.b.d.  considered)  in  appropriate 
field  and  professional  experience  or 
Master’s  degree  and  extensive  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Rank:  Assistant 
Professor.  Contact:  Dr.  Joel  Gambill, 
Chair,  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Printing,  Arkansas  State  University,  PO 
Box  1930,  State  University,  AR  72467. 
Provide  current  resume,  three  tran¬ 
scripts  (copies  acceptable).  Review  of 
applications  will  begin  December  15, 
1992  and  continue  until  position  is 
filled.  AA/EOE. 

ADMINISnA'nVE 


_  ACADEMIC 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR/ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR,  BRECHNER  CENTER 
FORFREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION, 
Supervise  publications,  conferences, 
research,  other  activities.  Teaching 
duties  included.  Knowledge  of  freedom 
of  information  or  mass  media  law 
required.  Professional  media  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Master’s,  PHD,  or  JD 
required.  Application  deadline  Jan.  1, 
1993.  For  further  information  contact 
Dr.  Bill  F.  Chamberlin,  3208  Weimer 
Hall,  College  of  Journalism  and 
C^ommunications,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  FL  32611  or  call  (904) 
392-2273.  UF  is  an  AA/EO  employer. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  Search  conducted  under  Flori¬ 
da’s  Government  in  the  Sunshine”  and 
Public  Records  laws;  related  meetings 
and  documents  are  open  to  the  public 

ADMINISTRAnVE 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 

Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Cox  Enterprises,  is 
seeking  an  experienced  and  talented  individual  to  lead  our 
newspaper  production  operations  toward  the  21st  century.  Qualified 
individuals  should  possess  demonstrated  skills  in  the  printing 
industry,  including  knowledge  of  new  technologies,  equipment  and 
processes,  particularly  in  press  and  mailroom  operations. 
Experience  with  quality  programs  and  continuous  improvement  is  a 
plus. 

Candidates  should  have  newspaper  production  experience  in  top 
management  roles. 

The  production  director  is  responsible  for  all  production  processes 
which  includes  composing,  engraving,  pressroom  and  mailroom. 

Dayton  Newspapers,  an  equal  opportunity  employer,  offers  an 
excellent  benefit  and  salary  package. 

Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Attn:  Doug  Franklin,  Executive  VP  and 
General  Manager 
45  South  Ludlow  Street 
Dayton,  OH  45402 

Dayton  Daily  News 
The  First  Cox  Newspaper 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Charleston  Newspapers  is  the  market¬ 
ing,  business,  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  company  of  the  Charleston  Daily 
Mail  and  the  Charleston  Gazette,  the 
leading  newspapers  of  West  Virginia. 
Charleston’s  metropolitan  area  provides 
an  excellent  quality  of  life,  with  afford¬ 
able  housing,  numerous  cultural  oppor¬ 
tunities,  a  good  education  system  and 
one  of  the  lowest  crime  rates  in  the 
nation.  West  Virginia  is  well  known  for 
its  abundance  of  outdoor  recreational 
activities  and  a  people  who  know  the 
value  of  hard  work. 

The  General  Manager  is  responsible  for 
day  to  day  management  of  Charleston 
Newspapers.  He  or  she  also  develops 
with  the  two  publishers  an  annual  busi¬ 
ness  plan  and  a  long-range  marketing 
plan.  The  general  manager  is  supported 
by  a  cadre  of  bright,  experienced 
depanment  managers. 

Three  core  products  are  produced:  the 
AM  Gazette  (circulation  56,(XX)),  the 
PM  Daily  Mail  (circulation  51, (XX))  and 
the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail  (110,000). 
The  successful  candidate  will  display 
an  innovative  approach  to  the  challenge 
of  continuing  to  build  our  newspapers 
while  developing  new  product  offering 
that  expand  the  revenue  base  of  Char¬ 
leston  Newspaper. 

Interested  persons  should  write  to  John 
F.  Bowyer,  Director,  Human  Resources, 
Charleston  Newspapers,  1001  Virginia 
St.  East,  Charleston,  WV  25301. 
Please  include  a  complete  resume, 
salary  history  and  a  letter  describing  the 
attributes  you  will  bring  the  position. 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES  and 
MANAGERS  who  are  free  to  travel  oc¬ 
casionally  or  retired  needed  by  consult¬ 
ing  firm.  All  expertise,  interest  areas 
sought.  Letter,  resume  to  Box  6075, 
Editor  &.  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
Florida  east  coast  shopper.  Sales,  man¬ 
agement,  training  experience  a  must. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  future  growth 
with  small  group.  Beautiful  Vero  Beach, 
Florida  location.  Ken  Roberts,  (407) 
778-9800. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
An  expanding  minority  newspaper  is 
looking  for  an  Advertising  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger  who  is  a  leader  as  well  as  a  strateg¬ 
ist,  who  can  guide  us  through  the 
expansion  and  into  the  next  century.  He 
or  she  will  develop  and  maintain  excel¬ 
lent  relations  with  agencies  and  nation¬ 
al  advertisers,  and  at  the  same  time 
cultivate  and  expand  community  and 
local  advertising  base.  He  or  she  will 
also  supervise  and  motivate  the  sales 
executives  and  maintain  liaison  with 
other  departments.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  candidate.  Send  resume  to: 
The  Philadelphia  Tribune,  (Box  1100) 
520-26  S.  16th  Street,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19146. 


_  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s,  Newspaper  Co-op  Network,  based 
in  Chicago,  seeks  an  aggressive  self¬ 
starter  to  manage  our  sales  network, 
and  expand  regional  and  national  co-op 
advertising  base.  Heavy  emphasis  on 
outside  sales  and  ability  to  communi¬ 
cate  and  deliver  presentations  to 
Fortune  5(X)  companies.  If  you  have  a 
minimum  of  ten  years  of  outside  news¬ 
paper  experience,  with  a  minimum  of 
two  years  in  co-op  advertising  sales, 
then  we  should  talk.  This  is  a  high 
profile  position  within  the  industry. 
Excellent  salary/commission  package. 
Qualified  candidate  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Martin  Cody,  VP,  N  AA, 
400  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  1000, 
Chicago,  IL  60611  or  Fax  to  (312) 
644-2879. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  aggressive,  proactive 
leader  to  run  their  own  ship.  We  are  an 
established  daily  and  Sunday  newspap¬ 
er  with  a  strong  TMC  in  a  highly  compe¬ 
titive  metro  market  in  Zone  5.  The  ideal 
candidate  should  have  experience  as  a 
Retail  Manager  or  Ad  Director  at  a  daily 
newspaper  located  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  market.  We  offer  a  strong  benefit 
package,  including  40 IK  pension  plan 
and  excellent  compensation  for 
success.  Please  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  salary  history  in  confidence 
to  Box  6099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Middletown  Journal  is  a  24,000 
circulation  seven  day  Thomson  news¬ 
paper  in  Middletown,  OH.  It  also 
publishes  TMC  products,  a  weekly 
newspaper  and  a  weekly  zoned  section. 
Middletown  is  25  miles  north  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  20  miles  south  of  Dayton.  It  is 
the  home  of  Armco  Steel  Co.  while 
boasting  its  own  symphony  and  exten¬ 
sive  programs  in  sports  and  the  arts. 

The  retail  advertising  manager  directs  a 
staff  of  10  employees.  He  or  she  is 
responsible  for  developing  sales  goals 
and  programs,  calling  on  major 
accounts  and  developing  new  products. 
A  minimum  of  a  5  year  track  record  in 
advertising  sales  is  required.  Preferred 
are  supervisory  experience  and  training 
in  selling,  advertising  and  manage¬ 
ment.  The  position  offers  a  competitive 
salary  and  a  great  opportunity  with  a 
professional  team  and  a  new  state-of- 
the-art  printing  plant. 

Applicants  may  fax  resumes  to  (513) 
423-6940  or  mail  them  to  Robert 
Murphy,  Publisher,  The  Middletown 
Journal,  52  S.  Broad  St.,  Middletown, 
OH  45044. 

SALES  MANAGER 
We’re  looking  for  a  leader  who  can  build 
a  winning  sales  team  in  a  very  competi¬ 
tive  market  for  our  140,000+  weekly 
shopping  guide,  saturation  mailed  in 
affluent  NYC  suburb.  If  you’ve  got  a 
successful  track  record  selling  free 
papers  to  retailers,  we’ve  got  a  top- 
dollar  compensation  package  for  you. 
Respond  to  Box  6087,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED/TELEMARKETING 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Headliners,  a  subsidiary  of  Affiliated 
Publications,  Inc.  (parent  company  of 
the  Boston  Globe),  seeks  a  hands-on 
leader-coach  for  its  weekly  552,000 
circulation  TMC  “shoppers  guide”. 

The  successful  candidate  should  have  a 
minimum  of  5  years  classified 
advertising/telemarketing  management 
experience  with  an  emphasis  on  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  sales  training.  The  posi¬ 
tion  requires  demonstrable  manage¬ 
ment  experience  with  an  emphasis  on 
classified  advertising  sales  training. 
The  position  requires  demonstrable 
management/leadership  skilb,  problem 
solving  and  organizational  skills,  inter¬ 
personal  and  team  building  skills 
coupled  with  budgeting  and  reporting 
experience. 

Headliners  currently  has  a  solid  base  of 
commercial  customers  (most,  home 
based).  We  wish  to  grow  our  base  and 
diversify  its  mix.  Headliners  staff  is 
predominantly  an  “out-bound”, 
commission-driven  sales  staff. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a 
proven  track  record  in  hiring  and  train¬ 
ing  successful  telemarketing  classified 
sales  people.  Further  substantial  expan¬ 
sion  is  planned.  Remuneration  package 
is  open. 

Mail  resume,  salary  history  and  cover 
letter  to: 

Human  Resources  Manager,  Headliners 
678  Andover  Street 
Lawrence,  MA  01843-1033 
We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer 

ADVERTISING  DlRECTORforsouth- 
west  Virginia  daily.  Paper  recently  rede¬ 
signed  and  converted  to  an  AM  edition. 
Good  job  for  the  individual  who  knows 
how  to  sell  in  a  competitive.  If  inter¬ 
ested,  send  resume,  including  salary 
requirements  to  Mike  Blanton,  The 
News  Messenger,  PO  Box  419,  Christ- 
iansburg,  VA  24073. 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MAN- 
AGER  with  heavy  telemarketing  su¬ 
pervisory  experience  to  train  staff  on 
long  established  weekly  in  prime 
Brooklyn,  NY  area,  currently  running 
13  pages  classified.  Resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  Box  P25D,  1  Irving 
Place,  New  York,  NY  10003. 

(X^SSIFIED  ADVERTiaNG  MANAOTl 
for  a  group  of  community  newspapers  in 
San  Diego  County.  Bright  future  with  a 
fast  growing  company  for  a  creative, 
hard-working  individual.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  include  staff  and  project  develop¬ 
ment,  budgeting,  as  well  as  sales 
presentations.  The  emphasis  is  on 
increasing  revenue.  Great  benefits, 
salary  plus  healthy  bonus  plan.  We  want 
you  to  make  a  lot  of  money  for  yourself 
and  us.  Send  resumes  to  Box  6093, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  SCUBA  DIVING 
NEWSPAPER  seeks  hard  working,  self¬ 
start  advertising  sales  rep.  from  Zone  4 
for  our  SE  and  Caribbean  sales  terri¬ 
tory.  Send  resume  to:  Larry  Lupini, 
General  Manager,  Underwater  USA, 
Inc.,  3185  Lackawanna  Ave., 
Bloomsburg,  PA  17815. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Journal  Times,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
on  beautiful  Lake  Michigan,  is  seeking 
a  retail  Advertising  Manager.  The  best 
candidate  will  be  one  with  demon¬ 
strated  leadership/motivation  skills  and 
a  solid  sales  record.  Preferred  require¬ 
ments  include  retail  sales  and  supervis¬ 
ory  experience  with  small  to  medium 
sized  newspapers.  Send  resume  by 
November  2,  to  Journal  Times,  212  4th 
St.,  Racine,  W1  53403. 

RETAIL  DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Established,  50,000  paid,  family 
owned  New  Jersey  suburban  weekly 
newspaper  chain  seeks  experienced 
advertising  manager.  Responsibilities 
include  sales  and  budget  planning,  goal 
and  incentive  setting,  training,  selling 
to  major  and  regional  accounts,  promo¬ 
tions.  Company  is  growing  and  respects 
knowledge  and  effort.  Good  career 
opportunity  for  successful  applicant. 
Reply  to  Box  6091,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELEMARKETING  MANAGER 
Michigan  publishing  group  seeking 
high-energy  leader  who  can  inspire, 
train,  manage  phone  sales  operation. 
Strong  newspaper  and  specialty  publi¬ 
cations.  Ideal  candidate  will  have 
management  track  record  but  will 
consider  person  trying  to  break  into 
management  ranks.  Interactive  phone 
knowledge  a  plus.  Send  to  Box  6084, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ADVERTISING 
Major  Midwestern  based  suburban 
newspaper  company  has  an  immediate 
need  for  a  top  level  advertising  execu¬ 
tive.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  a 
customer  oriented  executive  with 
substantial  senior  level  sales  and  mark¬ 
eting  experience,  preferably  in  the 
suburban  newspaper  industry.  As  a  key 
member  of  the  executive  team  this 
person  must  be  a  forceful  leader.  He/ 
she  will  have  the  responsibility  of  lead¬ 
ing  the  Company’s  entire  advertising 
sales  force  as  they  achieve  profit  goals 
and  develop  new  and  effective  ways  of 
serving  advertiser  and  readers.  We  offer 
an  extremely  competitive  executive 
compensation/bonus  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  work 
and  grow  in  one  of  the  industries  quality 
organizations.  If  you  have  the  back¬ 
ground,  interests,  and  desire  to  be  a 
“player”  in  the  growing  suburban  news¬ 
paper  industry  lets  get  together.  Send 
your  resume  along  with  salary  history  to: 
HUMAN  RESOURCES 
Box  6096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ART/IDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  ART’JT 
The  European  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  daily 
newspaper  serving  American  military  in 
Europe,  seeks  an  Editorial  Artist.  Posi¬ 
tion  is  located  in  Darmstadt,  Germany. 
Applicants  should  have  sound  news 
judgment,  in  addition  to  graphics  skills. 
Starting  salary  is  $25,000-$28,000 
p/a  depending  on  qualifications,  plus 
tax-free  living  quarters  allowance,  group 
insurance,  commissary  and  PX 
privileges.  Round-trip  relocation 
expense  paid. 

Call  our  New  York  Office,  (212) 
620-3333  for  an  application  and  FAX  it 
with  a  cover  letter  to:  European  Stars 
and  Stripes  011-49-6155-601421. 
Application  must  be  received  by:  31 
October  1992.  ES&S  is  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ART/ORAMIICS 

DESIGNER/ILLUSTRATOR 
We’re  a  “bleeding  edge”  learning 
pnxlucts  company  that  develops  inter¬ 
active  “mind  maps"  for  some  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  best  companies.  We’re  looking  for 
an  experienced  artist  who  is  very  strong 
in  concept  development.  Macintosh 
Freehand  and/or  Illustrator  skills 
required  along  with  traditional  makeup. 
Experience  in  pnxlucing  infographics 
very  desirable.  Resume  and  clips 
shituld  he  sent  to: 

Randall  Root 
Root  Learning 
PO  Box  970 
Perryshurg,  OH  43552 

(419)  874-0077 _ 

CIRCULATION 

$35,000 

TEXAS  GULF  COAST 
If  you  can  really  “cut  the  mustard”  with 
net  increases,  we  have  the  management 
spot  for  you! 

7-day  morning,  way  over  20,(XX)  net 
paid. 

Work  history  to  PO  Box  789,  Port 
Arthur,  TX  77641. 

ALTERNATE  DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGER 

Get  in  on  the  gnxmd  floor  of  this  deve¬ 
loping  program  operated  by  the  local 
daily  newspaper.  This  will  be  the  key 
position  for  the  alternative  distribution 
operation.  We  are  building  a  system  for 
delivering  our  TMC’s  now,  with  plans  to 
add  delivery  of  additional  products  by 
mid- 1993. 

The  operation  will  service  market  of 
approximately  100,000  households. 
We  are  kxtking  for  an  individual  with 
vision,  leadership  skills,  ambition,  and 
excellent  written  and  verbal  communi¬ 
cation  skills.  The  right  person  could, 
and  should,  take  this  program  (and  their 
career)  to  a  position  of  excellence. 

Some  college  preferred  but  not 
required.  Minimum  of  five  years’  circu¬ 
lation  or  similar  distribution  experience 
in  a  managerial  capacity.  Salary  depen¬ 
dent  on  experience  and  qualifications. 
Zone  4. 

Please  send  resume  to  Linnie  Pride, 
Circulation  Director,  Savannah  News- 
Press,  PO  Box  1088,  Savannah,  GA 
31402. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTTOR 
Excellent  opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
hands-on  manager  to  join  a  progressive 
newspaper  group  located  in  ime  9.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have  a  minimum  of 
5  years  experience  in  circulation 
management  in  a  very  competitive 
market  in  the  1 5,000- 30,0(X3  circula¬ 
tion  range.  Must  have  knowledge  of  all 
facets  of  circulation  including  sales, 
staff  development,  collections,  TMC 
distribution  and  customer  service. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  6080,  Editor  Si 
Publisher. 


_  CIRCULATION  _ 

SALES  AND  PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

The  Savannah  (GA)  News- Press  has  an 
opening  for  an  individual  with  creative 
skills,  marketing  savvy,  and  leadetship 
abilities.  This  individual  would  direct 
the  effons  of  an  in-house  telemarketing 
team  and  contract  sales  agents,  as  well 
as  prepare  and  execute  all  promotions 
for  the  circulation  departments. 

The  position  is  responsible  for  all  circu¬ 
lation  marketing  aspects,  including: 
direct  mail,  carrier  sales  campaigns, 
single  copy  promotions,  and  any  other 
circulation  marketing  and/or  promotion 
efforts.  Must  have  excellent  communi¬ 
cations  skills  (verbal  and  written)  and 
present  a  good  image.  College  experi¬ 
ence  preferred,  but  not  required.  (2ome 
grow  with  us. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  qualifications.  Please  send  resume 
to  Linnie  Pride,  Circulation  Director, 
Savannah  News-Press,  PO  Box  1088, 
Savannah,  GA  31402. 

DATA  PROCESSINO 

115,000  circulation,  7-day  publication 
located  in  the  SOUTHEAST  ZONE  4 
needs  a  Systems  Manager  with  VAX- 
CLUSTER,  VMS,  UTILITIES  experi¬ 
ence.  Responsibilities  include  a  newly 
installed  Sll  TANDEM  CLX  SYSTEM. 

C!omputer  science  degree  preferred  or 
adequate  technical  schooling  and 
experience.  Familiarity  with  newspaper 
production  systems  or  with  Collier- 
Jackson  business  software  a  plus. 
Supervise  a  staff  of  6.  Position  reports 
to  the  DP  Manager. 

A  comprehensive  package  of  benefits 
is  offered  including  pension, 
health  and  40 IK  plans. 

Interested  individuals  should  send  a 
resume  to  Box  6097,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

ABOVE  AVERAGE? 

Send  us  news  clips  that  show  you’re  a 
clear  thinker.  Show  us  features  that 
prove  you’re  interested  in  life.  The 
Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register  has  room  on 
its  excellent  staff  for  one  entry-level 
bureau  reporter.  Send  your  resume  and 
clips  to  Rex  Rhoades,  Managing  Editor, 
314  W.  Market  St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
44870.  Applicants  from  Ohio  and 
surrounding  states  only.  Salary  scale: 
$295  to  $335. 

AME  FEATURES/SPOITS/BUSINESS 
One  of  the  south’s  top  regional  news¬ 
papers  needs  an  experienced  editor  who 
can  lead,  motivate  and  manage  three 
departments.  A  chameleon-like  ability 
to  shift  focus  and  a  wide-ranging  imagi¬ 
nation  are  mandatory.  Expertise  in  all 
three  areas  isn’t  -  but  would  be  a  plus. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Judy  Bolch,  AME/Hiring  and 
Development,  The  News  &  Observet, 
215  S.  McDowell  St.,  Raleigh,  NC 
27601. 


_  EDITORIAL  _ 

AN  AWARD-WINNING  small 
C2alifomia  daily  expects  to  have  some 
openings  between  now  and  early  1993 
andis  seeking  to  build  a  pool  of  qual¬ 
ified  candidates.  Reporters,  copyeditors, 
sportswriters  and  photographers  should 
send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Box  6062,  Editor  &. 
Publisher. 

ARTISTIC  DESIGNER-Daily/Sunday 
in  eastern  Zone  5  seeks  an  artistic  page 
designer  to  join  its  design  desk.  We 
want  someone  who  won’t  try  to  pass  off 
something  boring  as  a  designed  page. 
Emphasis  on  the  Macintosh  and  pagina¬ 
tion.  Must  be  able  to  think  creatively 
while  on  the  run.  Looking  for  someone 
good  with  words  AND  visuals.  Women 
and  minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 
Accepting  applicants  mainly  from  our 
area.  Resumes,  samples  to  Box  6079, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR:  The 
Seattle  Times  is  seeking  a  dynamic,  ex¬ 
troverted  leader  who  works  well  as  a 
member  of  a  team. 

Please  apply  if  you  have:  the  know-how 
to  challenge  a  team  of  highly  capable 
and  intelligent  reporters  who  cover 
government  and  politics;  superior  word 
editing  ability;  an  understanding  of  the 
coverage  area;  and  the  desire  and  crea¬ 
tivity  to  make  those  topics  meaningful 
and  interesting. 

Six  or  more  years  of  experience  on  a 
daily  a  must.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
an  autobiography,  and  clips  of  stories 
you’ve  written  as  well  as  stories  you’ve 
directed.  Send  material  to  Millie  (3uan, 
AME,  Seattle  Times,  PO  Box  70,  Seat¬ 
tle,  WA  98111.  No  calls,  please.  Dead¬ 
line  for  applications  is  Oct.  30. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  newspaper  in 
Czechoslovakia  now  hiring:  Business 
manager,  business  editor,  staff  writers, 
production  manager.  Mail  application 
to:  Prognosis,  Africka  17,  16000 
Prague  6,  Czechoslovakia.  Attn:  Kim 
Kasabian,  Personnel. 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR  sought  by  small  daily.  We 
want  a  newsroom  leader  to  motivate  and 
direct  young  staff.  The  right  person  will 
have  five  years  of  strong  weekly  or  daily 
experience.  Must  be  currently  working. 
Should  know  how  to  assign  stories,  edit, 
and  design  pages.  Resume,  letter,  5 
samples  to  Jamie  Hurly,  ME,  The  Daily 
Independent,  PO  Box  7,  Ridgecrest,  CA 
93556.  (619)  375-4481. 

COPY  EDITOR  sought  for  a  45,(XX3 
circulation  daily  in  Anapolis,  MD.  Daily 
newspaper  experience  required.  Send 
resume  to  The  C!apitol,  Ft)  Box  911, 
Annapolis,  MD  21404. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Waterloo  Courier,  a  50,000  PM 
daily  in  Northeast  Iowa  has  an  opening 
for  a  copy  editor  who  would  primarily  be 
an  assistant  wire  editor.  We’re  looking 
for  someone  who  has  good  judgment  on 
story  selection,  can  do  page  design  on  a 
state-of-the-art  pagination  system  using 
Mac  IIs  and  (Juark  and  can  write  precise 
headlines.  Two  years  of  copy  editing 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Saul  Shapiro,  Editor,  Waterloo 
Courier,  FO  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA 
50704. 

DEPUTY  EDITOR  sought  for  farm 
publications  group  based  in  Raleigh, 
NC.  Position  is  fast  paced  and  highly 
responsible,  requiring  seasoned  skills  in 
writing,  news  judgment,  photo  selection 
and  layout.  Agricultural  background 
preferred.  Position  requires  compe¬ 
tence  in  computerized  composition. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  ASAP  to  Steve  Swarm,  Southern 
Farm  Publications,  7701  Six  Forks  Rd., 
Suite  132,  Raleigh,  NC  27615,  or  fax 
(919)  676-9803. 


EDITOR-WRITER  needed  to  help 
guide  7-petson  staff  in  full-coverage  for 
7,500-circulation,  six-day  daily  in 
southeast  Louisiana.  Some  experience 
necessary;  start  as  assistant  editot  with 
goal  of  directing  newsroom  with 
improved  local  feature  coverage. 
Resumes  to  Lou  Major,  Jr.,  The  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  820,  Bogalusa,  LA 
70429-0820. 


IT'S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note 
listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering 
is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here  -  every  week! 
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■DITORIAL 


DESIGNER 

“Talented”,  “dedicated”,  “teamwork- 
oriented”,  “visual  journalist”  (yes,  all 
the  cliches)  sought  to  join  aggressive 
design  staff  at  recently-redesigned  Fort 
Wayne  (IN)  News-Sentinel,  a  56,000 
circulation  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
with  all  the  right  toys.  Primary  responsi¬ 
bilities:  designing  Business  Monday 
tabloid  and  Sports  special  sections. 
Write  to  M.  Daniel  Suwyn,  Design 
Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box 
102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

EDITOR 

Central  Texas  25,000  daily  seeks  indi¬ 
vidual  with  good  people  skills  and 
strong  journalism  background.  Are  you 
willing  to  assume  bottom-line  reponsi- 
bility  for  managing  a  talented  newsroom 
in  university  driven  community?  We  are 
looking  for  a  good  leader.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 

Editor  Search 

Bryan/College  Station  Eagle 

PO  Box  3000 
Bryan,  TX  77805 

EDITOR-GENERAL  MANAGER 

Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  is  seeking  Editor-General  Manager 
for  29,0(X)-circulation  weekly  paper, 
fully  computerized  with  Mycro-Tek. 
Staff  of  17  with  one  satellite  office. 
Strong  in  people  management,  effective 
writing  and  editing  skills.  Business 
background  needed.  Knowledge  of  the 
Church  essential.  Would  like  applicant 
to  begin  January,  1993,  if  possible. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
by  November  1 5th  to:  Personnel  Office, 
100  E.  8th  Street,  Cincinnati,  OH 
45202.  EOE. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 

A  progressive  120,000-daily  newspaper 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  has  an 
opening  on  its  five-person  editorial  page 
staff,  due  to  a  retirement.  We’re  looking 
for  someone  with  proven  research  and 
writing  skills,  ability  to  argue  pointedly 
with  style,  and  readiness  to  develop  a 
strong  interest  in  this  community  and 
region.  Send  resume  and  clips  by 
October  3 1  to  Alan  Sorenson,  Editorial 
Page  Editor,  Roanoke  Times  &  World- 
News,  PO  Box  2491,  Roanoke,  VA 
24010. 

EDITOR-  National  Catholic  Reporter, 
Kansas  City-based  Catholic  newsweekly 
looking  for  news  editor  to  coordinate 
national  and  foreign  news  coverage. 
Requirements:  assignment  and  editing 
skills,  including  wire  work,  proofreading 
and  rewrite.  Looking  for  someone  with 
interpersonal  skills,  editing  track  record 
and  comfortable  familiarity  with  post- 
Vatican  11  Catholic  church.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Sandra  Ridge,  Human  Resources  Direc¬ 
tor,  National  Catholic  Reporter,  PO  Box 
419281,  Kansas  City,  MO  64141. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703  )  506-4400. 


EDITORIAL 


ENTRY  LEVEL  SPORTS  REPORTER 
for  mid-sized  daily,  near  Washington, 
DC.  Send  resume,  clips  and  references 
to  Rick  Kozlowski,  Martinsburg 
Morning  Journal,  207  W.  King  St., 
Martinsburg,  WV  25401. 

ILLINOIS  daily  with  13,0(X)-circula- 
tion  seeks  experienced  copy  editor. 
Strong  English/grammar  and  editing 
skills  required.  Mac-training  a  plus. 
Send  resume,  samples  of  work  to:  Jo 
Ann  McNaughton-Kade,  Assistant 
Publisher,  Effingham  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  370,  Effingham,  IL  62401. 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  20,000  daily 
and  Sunday  seeks  managing  editor  to 
replace  incumbent  who  has  been  pro¬ 
moted.  This  is  the  top  position  in  the 
editorial  department  of  a  newspaper 
that  has  just  completed  a  successful 
redesign  and  content  study.  If  you  are 
committed  to  community  journalism, 
have  good  people  skills,  possess  a  flair 
for  marketing  and  the  ability  to  make  us 
even  better,  send  your  resume  and 
letter  detailing  your  philosophy  to: 
Louie  Lange,  Jr.,  Publisher,  The  Repor¬ 
ter,  PO  fex  630,  Fond  du  Lac,  WI 
54936-0630  or  FAX  (414)  922-5388. 

MEXICO  CITY.  English  language  news¬ 
paper  seeking  bilingual  reporters  with 
experience.  Ample  salary,  travel  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Fax  resume  to  FINANZAS 
(011)  525-521-8550. 

NEWS  AND  FEATURES  SOS 
casino  boats  just  in  STOP  now  need 
copy  editors  plural  STOP  experienced 
hands  preferred  STOP  word-wise, 
design-tested,  mac-friendly  STOP  wire 
me  now  STOP  trent  roberts,  news  editor 
STOP  the  sun  herald  STOP  p.o.  box 
4567  biloxi,  miss.  39535  STOP  call 
(601)  896-2102. 


PICTURE  EDITOR  with  solid  photo 
background,  including  electronic 
picture  handling.  We’re  looking  for  an 
organized,  motivated,  idea  person  who 
works  well  with  people.  Send  portfolio 
(approx.  20  slides),  resume  and  letter 
telling  what  you  can  do  for  our  readers 
to  Larry  Kasperek,  Photo/Graphics 
Editor,  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO 
Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

We’re  redefining  the  traditional  copy 
desk  concept,  and  we  need  a  strong 
editor  who  can  help  us  make  it  work. 
This  editor  would  shape  the  main  news 
section,  oversee  copy  editors  working  on 
other  sections  and  lead  the  charge  for 
top-notch  editing,  headlines  and 
captions.  If  you’ve  got  the  experience 
and  vision  we’re  looking  for,  send 
resume,  work  samples  and  references  to 
Judy  Bolch,  AME/Hiring  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  The  News  &.  Observer,  215  S. 
McDowell  St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27601. 


PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  im¬ 
mediately  at  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Research  Department.  Please  send  let¬ 
ters,  resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  ABSOLUTELY  NO  PHONE 
CALLS. 

REPORTERS 

We’re  looking  for  a  few  special  reporters 
who  have  demonstrated  the  ability  to  do 
breaking  daily  stories,  the  three-day 
swoops  and  in-depth,  sophisticated 
reporting  writing  -  on  a  beat  or  on  gener¬ 
al  assignment.  We  want  self-directed, 
creative  and  enthusiastic  reporters  who 
can  work  productively  with  others  as  a 
team.  If  you  fit  this  bill,  we’d  like  to 
hear  from  you.  We’re  a  125,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain 
area  of  Southwestern  Virginia.  We  boast 
a  moderate  climate,  low  cost  of  living 
and  a  newspaper  that  is  among  the  top 
ten  in  metro-area  penetration.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  two-page  autobiogra¬ 
phy  to  the  Managing  Editor,  Roanoke 
Times  &  World-News,  PO  Box  2491, 
Roanoke,  VA  24010. 


REPORTER:  Small,  growing  Zone  2 
daily  seeks  creative,  aggressive  high- 
production  reporter  for  critical  position 
in  competitive  area.  Job  requires  hard- 
news  skills,  an  ability  to  find  stories  the 
competition  will  not  have  and  produce 
them  accurately  and  on  deadline.  Clips, 
resume,  references  to  Box  6082,  Editor 
6pi  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  General  assignment 
opening  on  small  Wyoming  daily. 
Photo  experience  needed.  Resumes  to 
PO  Box  370,  Rawlins,  WY  82301.  No 
phone  calls.  Self-starters  encouraged. 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  Small,  growing 
Zone  2  daily  seeks  locally  oriented  ed¬ 
itor  to  lead  6-person  staff  in  highly 
competitive  area.  This  is  a  hands-on 
job  for  hard-working,  detail-oriented 
editor  who  has  good  editing,  makeup 
and  headline-writing  skills.  Clips,  re¬ 
sume,  references  to  Box  6081,  Editor 
&.  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/NIGHTS  -  New 
Hampshire’s  largest  daily  needs  a 
seasoned  pro  with  experience  in  layout, 
headlines,  reporting  and  in  resolving 
emergencies  on  deadline.  Color  in 
Macintosh  skills  preferred.  Excellent 
wages  and  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
layout  clips  to  C.  Perkins,  Executive 
Editor,  The  Union  Leader,  PO  Box 
9555,  Manchester,  NH  03108. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  daily.  Must 
have  at  least  two  years  experience  in 
spons  writing.  Should  know  how  to 
assign  stories,  edit,  and  design  pages. 
Resume,  letter,  5  samples  to  Jamie 
Hurly,  ME,  The  Daily  Independent,  PO 
Box  7,  Ridgecrest,  CA  93556.  (619) 
375-4481. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  wanted  for  a  Cox 
PM  daily.  Journalism  degree  and  a 
minimum  of  2  years  equivalent  experi¬ 
ence  in  sports  writing,  layout,  editing 
and  photography  with  a  daily  newspaper 
desired.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  The 
Yuma  Daily  Sun,  PO  Box  271,  Yuma, 
AZ  85366.  Att:  Bob  Romantic. 

TOP-NOTCH  COPY  EDlTORsought 
for  award-winning  news  desk  on 
65,0(X)-circulation  newspaper  in  west¬ 
ern  South  Carolina.  Several  years  of 
experience  preferred.  Duties  will 
include  editing,  headline  writing  and 
layout.  A  New  York  Times  newspaper. 
Please  send  resume  and  clips  to  Gloria 
Fair,  News  Editor,  PO  Drawer  1657, 
Spartanburg,  SC  29304. 

PRESSROOM 

PREPRESS  MANAGER 

The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  a  progres¬ 
sive  manager  to  bring  employee  involve¬ 
ment  methods  and  excellent  technical 
skills  to  the  position  of  prepress 
manager. 

Position  oversees  Composing,  Color/ 
Camera  and  Make-up  and  Scheduling 
departments  to  improve  pre-press 
production  and  communication  flow, 
productivity,  and  quality.  Applicants 
should  have  proven  management  exper¬ 
ience  and  knowledge  of  production 
systems  color  technology,  quality  .stan¬ 
dards  and  pagination  systems. 

The  Seattle  Times  is  a  large,  metro  daily 
and  we  offer  the  beautiful  northwest 
and  an  excellent  salary  and  benefit 
package  including  40 IK  and  pension 
and  dependent  care  account. 

Resumes  to  Human  Resources  Mana¬ 
ger,  Operations,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO 
Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  981 1 1.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Gixrd 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  high-energy,  high-caliber  Managing  Editor  for 
a  new  magazine  covering  the  automation  of  medical  claims 
processing  and  payment.  This  editor  must  be  able  to  conceptualize 
stories,  execute  them  or  assign  them  in-house  or  to  free-lancers,  edit 
copy,  handle  all  art  functions  including  conceiving  catchy  covers, 
and  oversee  production.  We  are  willing  to  pay  well  (mid  40s)  for 
someone  with  a  proven  record  in  reporting,  writing,  and  editing, 
preferably  on  a  daily  newspaper  or  with  a  magazine.  Health  and 
financial  reporting  experience  a  plus,  but  not  required.  This  position 
offers  the  opportunity  for  rapid  advancement  with  a  growing 
company.  We  are  Faulkner  &  Gray  Inc.,  a  leading  publisher  of 
banking  and  health  care  publications  with  a  strong  record  of 
successful  start-up  publications.  We  offer  excellent  company 
benefits  and  an  atmosphere  that  encourages  growth  and  rewards 
hard  work.  Send  resume,  with  writing  samples  and  salary  history  to; 

Kurt  T.  Peters,  Vice  President 
118  S.  Clinton 
Suite  700 
Chicago,  IL  60661 
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PRESS  FOREMAN:  We  need  someone 
to  lead  the  efforts  of  our  press  crew 
printing  our  15,000  circulation  daily. 
We’re  a  PM  paper  on  weekdays  AM  on 
weekends.  We’re  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  press  operator  who  can  help  us 
get  the  most  out  of  our  Goss  Urbanite. 
Competitive  pay,  gotxl  working  condi¬ 
tions,  more.  Contact  Ted  Uhall  Sr., 
Production  Manager,  The  Daily  Iberian, 
PO  Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562  or 
call  (318)  365-6773. 

PRESS  MANAGER 
A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY!  The  C:ape 
Cod  Times,  a  7-day  morning  newspa¬ 
per  is  searching  for  an  innovative,  self- 
motivated  leader  to  head  the  press, 
platemaking  and  newsprint  area. 
Department  head  position  reporting  to 
the  pnxluction  director.  The  Times  has 
12  units  of  Goss  Metro  in  a  new  60,(X)0 
square  foot  production  center.  Success¬ 
ful  candidate  should  have  strong 
people,  communication  and  leadership 
skills;  Webb  press  operating,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  process  color  experience. 
This  is  a  hands-on  management  posi¬ 
tion  reserved  for  a  self-starter! 
Responsibilities  include  department  of 
10  presspeople  that  handle  platemak¬ 
ing,  press  work  and  newsprint.  Includes 
purchasing,  budgeting,  scheduling, 
coordinating  with  other  departments 
and  overall  press  room  operation.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary,  incentive 
program  and  excellent  benefits.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  should  not  delay  in 
sending  resume  to:  Peter  Meyer, 
Production  Director,  Cape  Cod  Times, 
319  Main  Street,  Hyannis,  MA  02601. 

PRODUCTION  SUPERINTENDENT 
50K+  AM  daily.  Zone  2  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  leader  with  pressroom  back¬ 
ground  but  emphasis  on  applying  the 
emerging  technologies  in  the  pre-press 
area. 

Ability  to  cope  with  tight  deadlines 
important.  Empathy  and  understanding 
of  marketing  and  editorial  concerns 
necessary. 

Clompetitive  base  salary  plus  a  substan¬ 
tial  incentive  plan  based  on  quality, 
timeliness  and  efficiency. 

Pleasant  work  environment.  Solid 
company.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirement  to  Box  6085,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSMAN 

The  Juneau  Empire  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  Community  press  operator. 
Camera/plateroom  experience  a  plus. 
Send  resume  to  Tom  Blumenshine, 
Juneau  Empire,  3100  Channel  Drive, 
Juneau,  AK  99801.  Phone  (907) 
586-3740;  Fax  (907)  586-9097. 


PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Immediate  opening  at  daily  newspaper 
in  Goss  Metro  Offset  press  room.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  working  third  shift  hours 
and  weekends.  Must  have  supervisory 
background.  Excellent  fringe  benefits; 
salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Please  send  resume  to  Personnel 
Office; 

Waterbury  Republican-American 
PO  Box  2090 
Waterbury,  CT  06722 
(or  call  574-3636) 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

PROPUCTION/WCH 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Production  Manager  wanted  for  90,000 
daily/138,000  Sunday  northeast  Ohio 
newspaper.  Will  have  total  responsibili¬ 
ty  in  union  environment  for  pre-press, 
press  and  mailroom  operations.  This  is 
an  outstanding  opportunity  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  production  leader  with  a  proven 
record  of  excellent  managerial  skills, 
labor  relations,  cost  controls,  productiv¬ 
ity  improvements  and  print  quality. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Send 
resume  and  salary  a  information  to  Ted 
Suffolk,  The  Vindicator,  PO  Box  780, 
Youngstown,  OH  44501-0780. 


a  iV#  1  #  r#  1  K  M 


BASEVIEW  NEEDS  GOOD  PEOPLE 
to  install,  train,  and  support  our 
products  in  the  newspaper  industry.  We 
are  looking  for  a  self-starter  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspapers  as  well  as  Macin¬ 
tosh  systems  and  (^ark  XPress.  You 
must  be  a  good  troubleshooter,  willing 
to  ttavel,  and  understand  newsroom 
operation,  classified  advertising  and/or 
circulation. 

Send  a  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Vickie 
Bair,  Baseview  Products,  Inc.,  538 
North  Division  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
48104. 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 
ON  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
...We  bet  you'll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products, 
services  or  systems  used  in  newspaper 
production  (or  you're  a  Pubiisher  with  surpius 
equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P  Ciassifieds 
are  your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save)  some 
easy  money. 

E&P's  Heip  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry 
peopie  your  looking  for  to  fiii  that  open 
position  at  your  paper.  And,  Positions  Wanted 
advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P  Classified  ads  get 
resuits! 


OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  G  ? 
ING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
ING^  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RIMG?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  wont  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
moke  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week  I 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  212 •675*4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


E(S?P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.00  per  line 

2  weel<s-S6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.35  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-$4.60  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3,95  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.25  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  senrice. 
Count  os  on  odditional  line  in  copy.  Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  charactersand  or  $paces  per  line. 
3  line$  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ods  chorged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $85;  2  to  5  times,  $80; 
6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65;  52  times.  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature . 


PUBLISHER  strong  in  marketing, 
revenue  generating,  turnarounds,  seeks 
to  apply  20  years  experience  to  new 
challenge.  Energetic  family  man  know- 
ledgable  in  all  aspects  of  publishing 
and  commercial  printing  seeks 
publisher  roll  on  small  to  mid-size  daily 
or  group.  (815)  844-5458. 


RETAIL  MANAGER/ 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Due  to  the  downsizing  of  suburban 
weekly  plus  a  change  of  Publisher, 
GOOD  NEWS  is  representing  an  avail¬ 
able  Ad  Director.  She  has  18  years  of 
varied  experience:  retail  and  classified, 
daily  and  weekly,  and  the  best  trainers 
in  the  business.  Has  both  BA  and  MBA. 
Very  community  minded  and  oriented. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  if  you  hire 
this  candidate,  there  will  be  NO  fee. 
Her  present  employer  has  already  done 
so.  She  has  no  geographical  preference. 
If  you  would  like  more  information, 
please  contact 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Centre 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877  FAX  (319)  359-8539 


SUCCESSFUL  General  Manager  of 
large  weekly  group  with  prior  experi¬ 
ence  as  top  30  market  advertising  di¬ 
rector  seeks  challenging  position  with 
metro  daily,  either  general  manager  or 
top  advertising  manager.  Currently 
employed.  Solid  references. 
Confidentiality  respected.  Send  to  Box 
6090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Mgr.  familiar  with  all  areas 
of  circulation,  seeking  growth  position. 
Box  6050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeking 
challenging  position  with  ambitious 
publishing  group  -  7  years  experience  in 
all  phases  of  circulation.  Versatile  and 
GOAL-ORIENTED.  Proven  successful 
track  record.  Reply  to  Tony  Shelby, 
1370  Masonic  Drive,  Fayetteville,  AR 
72703.  (501)  521-5875. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  entry- 
level  sports  writer  position  in  Zone  5 
area.  Two  years  experience  on  college 
paper,  with  one  year  additional  expe¬ 
rience  on  two  daily  newspapers.  Will 
relocate.  Call  Keith  (913)  483-2779. 
After  5  pm. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

EDITOR/WRITER 

with  mid-sized  daily  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenges.  Young,  energetic  with  fresh 
ideas.  Will  relocate.  Send  to  Box  6070, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  writer/editor  seeks  free¬ 
lance  or  part-time  position  in  metropoli- 
tan  Boston.  Call  Cynthia  (508) 
359-6724. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  seeks 
reporting  or  editing  position  on  small  to 
mid-sized  daily  anywhere  in  country. 
Great  clips,  even  better  work  ethic.  Call 
Rick  (217)  342-2769. 


GREAT  WRITING  JOB:  1  have  one. 
1  do  one.  But  situation  compels  me  to 
explore  new  great  jobs  at  other  great 
papers,  perhaps  in  the  West.  A  10-year 
veteran,  1  do  it  all  but  my  forte  is  real 
features.  1  seek  a  creative  place/editor 
to  help  me  get  even  better.  Box  6095, 
Editor  &.  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  strong  on  or- 
ganization,  7  years  managing  small 
dailies,  seeks  new  challenge  as  daily  ed¬ 
itor,  editorial  writer  or  copy  editor.  Call 
Alan  Blanchard  at  (317)  472-2849  for 
resume/references,  or  write  944  Tulip 
Drive,  Peru,  IN  46970. 


SENIOR  EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 
of  a  national  news  organization  is 
considering  a  move  to  Albuquerque  for 
personal  reasons.  Does  that  interest 
anyone?  Send  to  Box  6083,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  NAME  IS  ARCHER 
1990  degree  in  journalism.  Promising 
sports  writer.  Good  education.  Solid, 
determined,  and  competent.  Some 
experience.  W illing  to  relocate.  Write  or 
call  Michael  Archer,  PO  Box  503, 
Copaigue,  NY  11726.  (516) 

957-0907. 

TOP  TEN  APSE  sports  columnist  with 
editing  background,  sharp  and  fit, 
seeks  column,  beat  or  editing  position. 
Send  to  Box  6092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR’S  position  sought  by 
experienced,  enthusiastic  editor/writer. 
Will  relocate.  (305)  891-2595. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  with  good  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  internships.  Ivy 
League  degree,  seeks  entry  level  writing 
position  in  Metropolitan  New  Y ork  City, 
Call  Cynthia,  (212)  366-9021. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

10-year  PR  PRO  needs  a  job  in  NJ,  NY, 
PA.  Make  me  an  offer!  1  get  results.  14 
years  on  WSJ.  (609)  448-4894. 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed;  $ _ 

EditorOTiiblisher 

1 1  West  19m  Street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Ronald  Weinberg 

A  NEWSPAPER  FUTURE 
FOR  THE  1 990s  AND  BEYOND 


THE  GREATEST  STRENGTH  can  be 
derived  from  a  perceived  weakness. 
When  everything  seems  to  be  moving 
in  one  direction  —  modifying  and  solid¬ 
ifying  —  an  existing  business’s  charac¬ 
teristic  can  provide  a  masterful  response 
to  competitive  challenges. 

Supposedly,  we  are  entering  an  age 
when  “narrowcast”  media  will  domi¬ 
nate.  Accordingly,  daily  newspapers  are 
routinely  being  characterized  as  a  medi¬ 
um  reeling  on  the  coils  of  extinction 
since  they  represent  the  costly  and 
wasteful  “mass  media”  era. 

While  it  has  been  trendy  to  be  down¬ 
cast  on  newspapers’  future  prospects,  es¬ 
pecially  when  self-serving  interests  are 
present,  the  notion  that  the  newspaper 
is  an  outdated  enterprise  relies  on  mis¬ 
guided  and  unsupported  analysis.  To  the 
contrary,  by  combining  their  recognized 
mass  appeal  with  more  specialized  en¬ 
deavors,  newspapers  can  remain  highly 
competitive  players  in  the  information 
business. 

Since  the  early  1980s,  specialized  me¬ 
dia  have  rapidly  expanded.  Whatever 
one’s  political  affiliation,  recreational 
interest,  or  professional  pursuit,  there  is 
an  available  outlet  —  or  soon  to  be. 
Some  “experts”  are  confidently  claiming 
that  segmented  media  will  be  further 
defined.  For  example,  not  only  will 
there  be  a  fishing  cable  channel,  but 
eventually  a  bass  fishing  channel. 

Yet,  the  availability  of  something 
does  not  mean  people  will  forsake  other 
seemingly  related  products.  Did  the 
VCR  destroy  the  movie  theater?  Of 
course  not.  It  actually  benefited  the  the¬ 
atrical  industry. 

Everything  has  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages,  a  concept  often  ignored  in  the 
debate  over  the  newspaper’s  future. 

Although  people  relish  the  freedom 
to  pursue  individual  opportunities,  they 
still  realize  a  need  to  be  integrated  with¬ 
in  a  larger  connected  community  by  ac¬ 
tively  and  passively  sharing  experiences. 

(Weinberg  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Natick,  Mass.) 


We  all  endeavor  to  gain  feedback  and 
acceptance  by  others  because  it  estab¬ 
lishes  our  sense  of  presence  and  purpose. 
Newspapers  not  only  reflect  this  virtue, 
they  were  created  in  part  to  perpetuate 
this  quality  to  tell  us  who  we  are. 

People  intuitively  seek  tangible  com¬ 
monalities  and  find  it  very  reassuring, 
especially  in  uncertain  circumstances. 
Sighting  a  McDonald’s  in  a  foreign 
country  symbolically  comforts  us  in  a 
maze  of  unfamiliarity.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  the  potential  of  having  a  McDon¬ 
ald’s  in  our  neighborhood  can  signify  we 
are  losing  our  identity. 

That  is  the  dilemma  newspapers  have 
to  contend  with:  Giving  people  an  in¬ 
stantly  recognizable  product,  while  un¬ 
derstanding  and  delivering  diverse  in¬ 


formation  in  an  appropriate  manner  to  a 
growing  spectrum  of  identifiable  market 
segments  without  turning  others  off — 
baby  boomers,  empty  nesters,  minori¬ 
ties. 

Yet  the  attractiveness  of  market  seg¬ 
ments  also  has  its  negative  side.  For  one, 
even  within  segments  there  are  subseg¬ 
ments.  A  recent  marketing  newsletter 
warned  marketers  about  treating  the 
Hispanic  community  as  one  homoge¬ 
nous  group,  because  there  are  many  cul¬ 
tural  differences.  It  becomes  an  ex¬ 
tremely  complicated  proposition  to  exe¬ 
cute  this  awareness. 

The  medical  profession  offers  an  elu¬ 
cidating  example  of  market  segmenta¬ 
tion  at  work,  both  good  and  bad.  A 
medical  inquiry  can  take  you  to  three  or 
more  levels  of  specialists. 

While  it  is  beneficial  to  rely  on  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  specific  skills,  the  down¬ 
side  is  that  they  often  have  no  incentive 


to  consider  the  whole  picture,  some¬ 
thing  which  people  earnestly  seek  to 
understand.  In  the  web  of  specialization, 
there  is  an  inherent  distancing  and  un¬ 
realistic  elimination  of  factors.  Finally, 
acknowledging  significant  patient  frus¬ 
tration,  a  movement  toward  medical 
generalists  who  can  present  a  complete 
perspective  has  begun. 

There  has  been  an  exponential 
growth  of  information  services,  unfortu¬ 
nately  many  with  questionable  integrity 
and  reliability.  In  addition,  information 
is  approaching  from  so  many  different 
directions  and  formats  that  consumers 
cannot  adequately  sort  and  interpret  it. 
Studies  have  shown  that  when  people 
are  presented  with  an  abundance  of  in- 
I  formation,  they  settle  for  the  bare  mini¬ 


mum  to  get  by. 

In  this  age  of  unimpeded  information 
flow,  we  need  more  centralized  centers 
of  reflection  to  create  perspectives  of 
segments.  Newspapers  fulfill  this  role, 
allowing  for  self-discovery,  because  peo¬ 
ple  need  time  to  think  in  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  manner,  free  from  overburdening 
stimulus — the  very  reason  circulation 
skyrockets  when  complex,  significant 
events  occur. 

Still,  newspapers  have  to  do  a  better 
job  guiding  their  resources  to  accessible 
levels  when  less  visibly  stimulating,  but 
significant,  issues  arise. 

For  instance,  what  does  a  health-in¬ 
surance  proposal  mean  in  dollar-and- 
cents  terms  to  individuals? 

As  a  structural  response  to  “informa¬ 
tion  suffocation,”  newspapers  have  cor¬ 
rectly  sought  to  make  their  product 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  47) 
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Yet,  the  availability  of  something  does  not  mean 
people  will  forsake  other  seemingly  related  products. 
Did  the  VCR  destroy  the  movie  theater?  Of  course 
not.  It  actually  benefited  the  theatrical  industry. 
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Effective  marketing  is  tough... 
the  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

makes  it  easier. 


When  you  need  information  about  a  market's  location, 
transportation,  population,  population  by  age, 
households,  total  disposable  income,  number  of  banks, 
total  deposits,  total  electric  and  gas  meters,  total  auto 
registration,  principal  industries,  climate,  tap  water, 
shopping  centers,  retail  outlets,  total  retail  sales, 
newspapers  and  their  circulation  in  3,139  United  States 
counties  and  1,600  +  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities,  you'll  find 
it  in  the  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide. 

You  will  also  find  exclusive  1993  market  rankings  of 
leading  U.S.  cities,  counties  and  MSAs...plus  exclusive 
E&P  standardised  14  item  surveys  for  every  U.S.  and 
Canadian  daily  newspaper  market... E&P' s  1993  estimates 
of  total  retail  sales  in  various  categories  such  as  food, 
apparel,  general  merchandise  and  more. 

The  Market  Guide  is  the  only  pubhcation  of  its  kind  that 


provides  you  with  complete  market  information  based 
upon  the  breakdowns  by  newspaper  markets.  We  have 
earned  our  reputation  for  accurate  statistics,  year  after 
year.  We  provide  you  with  estimates  for  the  current  and 
coming  year,  giving  professionals  such  as  yourself  a  head 
start  in  planning  programs  and  budgets.  These  figures 
have  been  consistently  on  target  with  final  government 
figures  that  are  not  available  until  at  least  18  months  later. 

Whether  you're  advising  clients,  buying  or  selling 
equipment,  supphes  or  services,  planning  merchandise 
locations-whatever  your  marketing  aims... the  Editor  & 
Pubhsher  Market  Guide  is  your  single,  most  efficient  facts 
and  forecasts  tool! 

$90  per  copy.  To  order  your  copy,  simply  fill 
out  the  convenient  bind-in  card  in  this  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 


Proof  of  our  commitment  is 
hot  off  the  press 

More  than  200,000  daily  readers  now  receive  the  totally  redesigned 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  that  combines  the  best  of  two  predecessor 

newspapers.  The  new 
Times-Dispatch  is  a  fresh, 
lively  morning  paper  that 
delivers  the  news  in  style, 
in  color  and  in  depth. 

And,  not  only  is  the 
paper  new,  so  is  its  home 
—  an  automated  400,000 
square-foot  production 
and  distribution  plant 
with  state-of-the-art 
presses  which  altogether 
represent  a  $175  million 
commitment  to  our  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers. 

At  Media  General,  we 
see  an  exciting  future  for 
all  our  newspapers,  and 
will  continue  to  make  the  financial  investments  required  to  ensure  these 
expectations  are  realized. 
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